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LITERATURES. 


| bent or leant for a second on rail or cushion, was straight as an arrow, 
as well as long. But Nelly, in her absurd, magnificent brocade, and her 
hoop that made her small figure like a little russet cask, with her busk 





CASTLE RISING. 


How the wind sbrieks round the turret, 
How the rain gleams in the hall ; 
How the blight in Castle Rising 
Chills the wild-flowers on the wall ; 
How the summer, if with laughter 
She bave strolled there once to play, 
Crossed and thwarted by the shadows, 
Loses heart, and turns away : 
For there’s naught in Castle Rising 
Glad to see or sweet to hear, 
And the sea-wind makes a moaning, 
Sad as autumn, all the year. 
Once soft-footed deer paced silent 
In the twilight alleys n, 
When the Wecmes earl rode proudly, 
Leading home his bride a queen : 
Once the mirth of lute and viol 
Stirred the echoes of the place ; 
Once the ighi g 1 b lig 
Sang sweet answers in the chace. 
Then, blank centuries fell round it, 
And the light of falling stars, 
And a queen looked looks of passion 
From behind grim prison bars ; 
Heard no trumpets, feared no battle, 

~ Recked not wind or wailing wave, 
Saw through sunlight, saw through darkness, 
But one sight—a lover's grave. 
Is’t the storm round unig 


ht 





For the wind wails round the turret, 
And the rain gleams in the ball, 
And, like snow a-down the gateway, 


Sinks and dies the last footfall. T. B. 





SOMEBODY. 
Somebody’s courting somebody, 
Somewhere or other to-night : 
Somebody’s whisp’ring to somebody, 
Somebody’s list’ning to somebody, 
Under this clear moonlight. 


Near the bright river's flow, 

Running so still and slow, 

— so soft and low, 
She sits with somebody. 


Pacing the ocean’s shore, 

Edged by the foaming roar, 

Words, never breathed before, 
Sound sweet to somebody. 


Under the maple tree, 

Deep though the shadow be, 

Plain enough they can see— 
Bright eyes bas somebody. 


No one sits up to wait, 

Though she is out so late— 

All know she’s at the gate, 
Talking with somebody. 


Tiptoe to parlour-door— 

Two shadows on the floor— 

Moonlight reveal no more— 
Susy and somebody. 

Two, sitting side by side, 

Float with the ebbing tide, 

“ Thas, dearest, may we glide 

Through life,” says somebody. 


Somewhere, somebody 
Makes love to somebody, 
To-night. 


—p—— 
A WOOING AND WEDDING OF 17-. 


L 
“ A Bonny bride’s sune buskit ; eh, Nanny Swinton !” 


“ But ye’re no bonny, Miss Nelly ; na, na, ye canna fill the shoon o’yer| proud 
eddy mother yer snod ; and ye may shake yer tails at the Assembly, but = 
” 


ye’re far ahint Lady 


“An I’ve but to dance my set with young Berwickshire Home, I care 
after all.” 


not though I bide at home 


But Nelly Carnegie would have little liked that resource, though she | born laird’s daughter dip; 
now flung the — out of her nut-brown bair, and tapped her little mirror | which carried the fresh spring-water with which to infuse 
aa 


with her fan. low, dark closet, up a steep stair, in a 


, in a narrow confined, pped aside, 
dark-browed house in the Canongate, one of the belles of 17—made her | and offered to take the little vessel from her hand, and stoop and fill it, 


and her breast-kaot and top-knot, was admired, as odd 
what is irregular, strange, and racy, in preference to what is harmonious, 
orderly, and insipid. 

Nelly had a cavalier to walk by her sedan and ber link-boy, as her mother 
and she traversed the rough streets, and to band her out at the old As- 
sembly door, although sbe flung away his hand, and followed her mother 
alone within the dignified precincts, leaving a gloom and a storm on a 
lowering brow, unshaded by the cocked hat, then carried under the 
wearer's arm. 

The old Assembly Rooms where potent Jacky Murray presided, where 
urbane Duncan Forbes won hearts, where a gentle laird wooed in sweet 
numbers in vain the Annie Laurie whose 


——brow was like the snaw drift, 
Her throat was like the swan. 


Much has gone in company with its wigs and ruffles, its patches and 
enuff; the grace may remain, and the refinement be thorough where it 


and craters, exist but as the black gloom and red glare of the past. 


men are wont to be, at midnight roaring over his claret in the mad orgies 
of the Hell-fire Club ; here the pawky, penetrating lawyer, shrewd both 
from calling and character, playing the reckless game of a correspon- 
| dence with the stage Court of St. Germains ; yonder mettle beauty sail- 
ing along on her high-heeled shoes to finish the night’s triumph at an 
oyster supper in a den behind the Sukenbooths. Again, an imperial dow- 
ager, who still spun her own linen and struck ber serving-man with her 
ivory cane. Truly the old Edinburgh Assembly Rooms had their secrets, 
and contained more exciting elements under their formal French polish 
than the repose that among moderns 
Stamps the caste of Vere de Vere. 

The stated balls at the Assembly Rooms were eras in ella Cormegto’s 
life, yet she met always the same ompeee ; every face name she 
knew, and what was worse, danced nightly with the same partner. The 
select society was constituted at the commencement of the season, and 
| when once the individual fan was drawn from the cocked hat of fate, 
| there was no respite, no room for change. Young Home of Staneholme 
| had knowledge of the filigree circle through which Nelly was wont to in- 

sert her restless fingers, and Lady Carnegie furthered his advances ; 0 
although Nelly hated him as she did the gloomy Nor-loch, she received 
his escort to and from the Assembly Rooms, walked with him her 
single minuette as inevitably as she lilted Allan Ramsay's songs, or 
ded her mouth with her morning’s porridge. 

Nelly’s suitor was not ill to look upon as far as flesh and blood went ; 
he was a well made, robust fellow, whose laced coat and deep vest showed 
the comely, vigorous proportions of youth ; the face was manly too, in 
spite of its beardless one-and-tweaty, but the broad eyebrows sunk, either 
in study or sullenness, and the jaw was hard and fixed. 

Yet to see how Nelly strained her bonds, how she gecked and flouted 
and looked above him, and curtsied past him, and dropped his hand as if 
it were live coal, while the heavy brow grew 
a thunder-storm over the burning red of the passion-flushed cheek. 

“Take tent, jay oF whi a sensible companion, sensible, cautious, 
and canny, whose flaxen hair over its roll had the dead greyness of age, 
though the face below was round and dimpled; “ young Stanecholme 
drew his sword last night on the President’s son because he speered if he 
had skill to tame a gosshawk.”” 

“Tak tent yerself, Janet Erskine,” Nelly responded, wrathfully ; 
“ think twice, or you wed auld Auchtershiel.” 

Janet shrank, and ber light blue eye blinked uneasily, but no addi- 
tional colour came into her cheek, nor did her voice shake, though it fell. 
“It must be Nelly ; I darena deny my father, and mony mair drink forby 
Auchtershiel ; and if he cursed his last wife out and in, and drove her 
son to sea, they were thrawn and cankered, and he was their head. I'll 

speak him fair, and his green haughs are a braw jointure. But Nelly, 
| do ye believe that the auld Laird, the auld ane before Auchtershie) him- 
self, he that shot the Covenanter as he hung by the saugh over the Spia- 
ee ge and blasphemed when he prayed, walks at night on the burn 

“I dinna ken ; if I did not fear a living, I would dare a dead 
ane,” Nelly protested, with a shade of scorn in her levity ; “ and ye can 
bide in the house on the soft summer nights: the Lady of Auchtershiel, 
need not daunder by the burn side ; she can be counten her house purse 
in the still room ; but if I were she I would rather beg my bread.” 

“ Whisht, for shame, Nelly Carnegie,” who returned with a shrillness 
in the measured tones ; “ = woule not, and ye’ll learn yer own task, 
and say yes to sour, dour Staneholme.”’ 

“T never will ; 1’ll let myself be starved to death, I'll throttle myself 
with my own hands first,” cried Nelly Carnegie, fire flashing in ber —_ 
eyes and on her dark cheeks ; and looking up in ber defiance she met 
glow for glow of Staneholme’s stare. Timeserving Janet Erskine moved 
off in unconcealed trepidation, and Nelly stood her ground alone, stamp- 
ing her foot upon ao bent and struggling in vain against the cruel 
influence she could not control and would not bend to. 

“ He need not gloom and look at me, the hearkner that could not hear 
good of himself,” Nelly thought, with passionate vehemence ; but her 

ting heart quailed with a long throb. 


The next time Nelly saw Adam Home was by the landing in the Ca- 
nongate, in whose shelter lay the draw-well, wherein the proud, tle- 
every afternoon the Dutch any n jug 

r mother 








cherished cup of tea. Young Home was ng, and he ste 


toilette ; and her chamber woman, in her curch and her tartan screen, | with a silent salutation and a glance that retaining its wonted downward 


was old nurse and sole domestic of the high-headed, 


minded, | aim, yet suddenly lightened as if it loved to rest upon the little girlish 


stately widow of a wild north country laird, whose son now alone | figure, in its homely tucked-up-gown, with black mittens on the round 


grand, misty mountains of Loch- | arms, and a velvet band about the 


swelling throat, and a crimson hood 


io leg aly eine 
aber. elly Carnegie was no beauty ; not fair as a red-and-white | drawn over the chesnut hair, that turned back in a crisp wave from the 


rose, like Lady ye or any of her six —— 3 mot pen Rone bold, frank, innocent face—but she waved him off, and balancing her foot 
m- 


poor im 'y Lovat ; was more like desperate Lady 
Tose, 


Lady Grange, swearing her bootless revenge on the w 


upon the edge-stone, saw herself reflected in the steel-like water. Then 


fly y= Saag eevee tenement mad yon: Samed he begged with rare softness in a voice that was rough and gruff, unless 
y, treach d 


it 





Lord of Session ; 
stern could tame, no hard 


bair—the poe Nes ruddy chesnut brown—with 


tian many a manikin on whom she looked down, and 


ts diminutiveness and the nimbleness of the shapely bands | might have attracted, fascinated, conq 
while Lady Carnegie’s lace lappets were higher by al «fot him. 
back that never 


d with strong feeling— 


was wild, witty Nelly Carnegie, whom no, “ Will you suffer me, Nelly Carnegie. I would give my hand to 

mother te at me embroidery or her | pluck but a flower to serve you ?” 

spinnet—long hours, plain fare, scanty ease, comfort, or laxury—could| Had he tried 

subdue. Gay, gallant Nelly Carnegie, brown as a sipey, skin, eyes, and | sombre and imperious 
g to distinguish 


that tone first, before she was more than chilled by his 
vity, before her mother supported him unre- 
lentingly, before the girl was galled and e rated by persecution, he 
—as it was, she jeered at 


“Serve her! he could do her no better service than ‘mount and go.’ 





There the grave responsible Lord of Session, sober in mien as Scotch- | 


ple will choose | 


f posy ! it would be the stinging-nettle and dank dock if he gathered 
t.” 

The revenge he took was rade enough, but it was not unheard of in 
those days: he caught her by the wrist, and under the abutting 
gable he kissed the knitted brow and curling lips, but his grasp was so 
tight that it gave her pain ; and when she wrung herself from him, she 
shook her little hand with rage that quivered through every nerve, and 
bad more of hate than romping folly or momentary pique in its pas- 
sion. 

“ Nelly Carnegie,” said the lady, as she carefully pulled out the edge 
of a coil of yellow point lace, resting on her inlaid eenlen work-table, 
and contrasting with her black mode cloak and white skiuny fingers, and 
looked with ber keen, cold, grey eyes on the rebellious psa, Fes standing 
before her, “1 have word that Staneholme goes south in ten days,”’ 

Nelly could have said “and welcome,” but she knew the consequence, 
and forbore. 

“ He’s willing to take you with him, Nelly, and he shows his good 
blood when he holds that a Carnegie needs no tocher.” 





| 


darker, until it showed like | bY 


8 | weary, and bad sinful, mad thoughts of living to 





Still Nelly did not answer, though she started so violently that her 
loosely crossed hand fell apart ; and Nanny Swinton, about i house- 


was superficia!, bat the courtliness of conscious superiority, the pictu- | wifery in the cupboard off the ladies parlour, hearing every word, trem- 
resque contrarieties and broken natural land that lay below the heaths | bled at the pause. 


“ Your providing is not to buy,’ continued the mistress of the aristro- 
cratic household, whose attendance was so scanty, and their wants so ill 
supplied, that even in necessaries they were sometimes pinched ; and who 
in her own person had looked upon death with the same unblenching 
front, and had disowned her only son because in what appeared to others 
a trifle he had her law; “we've but to bid the minister, and 
them that are allied to us in the town, and Nanay will scour the posset 
dish, and bring out the big Indian bowl, and heap fresh rose-leaves in the 
sweet pots. You'll wear my mother’s white brocade that she first donned 
when she became a Leslie, sib to Rothes ; no bit housewife of a south 
country laird, but she was a noble woman, and you're but a heather Jin- 
tie of a lass to come of a good kind ; so God bless you, bairn; ye’ll tak 
the blast of wind and gang.”’ 

As if the benediction had loosened the arrested tongue, Nelly burst out 
—" Oh, moiber, mother! no.” 

Not a muscle of Lady Carnegie’s marked face relaxed ; her occupation 
went on without a check ; she did not deign to show surprise or ea 
sure, although her voice rose in b , ironical empbasis : 

“ Nelly Carnegic, what’s your will?” 

“ Not that man, mother ; not that fearsome man!” pleaded Nelly, with 
streaming eyes and beseeching tones, her bigh spirit for the moment 


broken, her contempt gone, only her aversion and terror ur, a hear- 
ing—‘ The lad that’s blate and dull till he’s braggit by his fellows, then 
starker than any carle, wild like a north-country cateran, the haill bench 


0’ judges would not staad to conter him.” 

“He'll need his stiff temper ; I couldna’ thole a man but a mind of his 
own, my dear,”’ ejaculated Lady Carnegie in unexpected, clear, cheery 
accents, as if her daughter’s extremity was diversion to her. 

“ Oh, spare me, spare me, mother,’’ Nelly began again. 

“Hooly and fairly, Nelly Carnegie,’ interrupted the mother, still 
lightly and meslones ; ‘who are you that ye should pick and chooset 

at better man will speer your price, or think ye that I’ve groate laid 
to buy a puggy or a puss ba’ 3 for my maiden lady ?” 
“T’ll work my fingers to the bone, mother ; my brother Hugh will not 
see me want,” 

“ Eat bite or sup of his victuals, mint a Carnegie’s working to me again, 
Nelly Carnegie, and never see my face more.”’ 

Lady Carnegie had lapsed into grim wrath, that burned a white heat on 
her wrinkled brow, and was donbly formidable because expressed by no 
hasty word or gesture. 

“ Leave my presence, and learn your du’ y belyve, for before the turn 
of the moon Staneholme’s wife ye shall be.’ 

Do not think that Nelly Carnegie was thus beaten, although she uttered 
no further remonstrance where was stone ; although did not sob 
and beg and pray, beyond a few minutes, she opposed to the tyrannical 
mandate thai disposed of her so summarily the dead weight of passive 
resistance. She would give no token of submission ; she would make no 
Lape ay she would neither stir hand nor foot in the matter ; she re- 
mained in ominous inaction. But a hundred years ago the head of a fa- 
pe | was paramount, and household discipline wielded without mercy. 
Lady Carnegie acted like a tg ; she wasted no time on arguments, 
threats, or entreaties ; she locked her wilful charge into her dark sleep- 
ing-closet, and fed her on bread and water until she should consent to her 
fate. And sometimes ary Ke the door until its hinges cracked, and 
sometimes she flung back the bread, the prisoner’s fare, doled out to her ; 
and then her mother came with ber firm, slow step, and in her hard, 
haughty manner commanded her to cease, or she would tie her hand and 
foot, and pour meat and drink down her throat in spite of her, and so 
cowed her passion, as a strong, restrained, native force will quell an im- 
pulse, however wild. And then Nelly lay down on the rough boards, and 
stretched out her hands as if to the world from her and die in her 
despair ; but the young life was fresh and strong within her, and she 
panted for one breath of the breeze that blew round omnaey Arthur's Seat, 
and one drink of St. Anthony’s Well, and another look, if it were the last, 
of the golden sunshine, no beams of which could penctrate her high, little 
window ; and she would fain again go up the busy street and watch the 
crowds of passengers, and listen to bustling traffic, and greet lightly 
her friends and acquaintances. Silence and so! , and the dim light 
soon eclipsed, and the close air that oppressed her, were things very fo- 
reign to her nature ; and in the dark night, when her distempered imagi- 
pation conjared up horrible dreams, Nanny Swinton stole to her door, 
and bemoaned her bird, her lamb, and whispered hoarsely, ““ Do her bid- 
din’, Miss Nelly, she’s yer leddy mother ; neither man’ nor God will ac- 
quit you; your burden may be lichter than ye trow.” And Nelly was 
her enemies more 
by the fulfilment of their desire than by the terrors of ber early death ; 
and the next time her mother tapped on the panel with her undaunted, 
unwearied “ Ay or no, Nelly Carnegie ; gin the bridal be not this week, 
I'll bid bim tarry another, and gin he weary and ride awa’, I’ll keep ye 
steekit here till I’m carried out a corp before ye, and I'll leave ye m 
—_- be coal and candle, and sops and wine, for the lave o’ yer 

6. ? 
~ gasped out a husky, wailing “Ay,” and her probation was at 
an 


m1. 

There was brief space now for Nelly’s baying pearlins and pinners and 
sacques and mantles, and all a young matrons bravery, or for decorating 
a guest chamber for the ceremony ; a Carnegie was not to be 
balked for trifles, and Nanny Swinton eti night and day, with the 
salt tears from aged eyes, rarely wet, moistening her thread ; and Nelly 
did not swerve from her compac’ mechanically with the others, as 
she was told. With a strange pallor on the olive of her cheek, and swol- 
len, burning lids d ing over sunk violet lines, and cold, trem’ 
hands, she Stancholme’s stated presence in these long, cold Mare 
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afternoons. He never addressed her particularly, althoagh he took many 
a long, sore look. Few and formal were the lovers’ devoirs expected or 
permitted then. 

The evening was raw and rainy ; elderly gentlemen would have needed 
their “lass with alantern”’ to escort them from theirchambers. The old city 
guard sputtered their Gaelic, and stamped up and down for warmth ; the 
chairmen drank their last fee to keep out the cold, and in and out thelow 
doorways moved middle-aged women in curch and short gown, and bare 
feet, who, when snooded maidens, had gazed on the white cockade, and 
the march of Prince Charlie Stewart and his Highlandmen. Down the 
narrow way, in the drizzly dusk, ran a slight figure, muffled entirely in 
one of those screens that shrouded the luckless visitors of the Italian doc- 
tor—the bewildered horror-struck gazers into his misty mirror. Fleet of 
foot was the runner, but her very speed was her defeat ; she held her 
course blindly, for twice she came in contact with intervening obstacles 
—water-stoups on a thrcashold, gay ribands fluttering from a booth. 
FPiging from worse than death, with dim projects of begging her way to 
the North, to the brother she had parted from a child ; — sugges- 
tions, like lightning flashes, of seizing a knife from the first batcher’s 
block and ending her misery. She had never heard the fate of the 


young Roman girl looking into her father’s ruthless eyes, but she | 


knew 

Bonny, Bawbie Livingstone 

Playin’ at her ba’, 

She's met wi’ Lord Linlyon 

Who's stown her awa’. 
And she could have lifted up her hands to high Heaven, and shriecked out 
the malison— 

Now woe to you Linlyon, 

An ill death may ye dee. 

Hasty steps treading fast upon her track—she distinguished them with 
morbid acuteness through the speed of her own flight. Mingled steps, a 
feeble, hurrying foot-fall, and an iron tread ; she threaded a group of 
——- and, weak, helpless girl, prepared to dive into a mirk close. 

ot this black opening, Nelly Cargenie, it is doomed to bear for genera- 
tions a foul stuin—the scene of a mystery no Scottish law-court could 
clear—the Begbie murder. But it was no seafaring man, with Cain’s 
red right hand, that rushed after trembling, fainting Nelly Carnegie ; it 
was the tender arms where she had lain as an infant that first clutched 
~ A » ra it was a kindly tongue that faltered its faithful distressed 
petition— 

“Come back, come back, Miss Nelly, afore the Leddy finds out ; ye 
hae nae refuge, an’ yer traced already by mair than me.’ 

Strong bands were upon her, holding ber like a fluttering moth, or a 
wild panting leveret, or a Jap-wing beating its wings ; doing her no vio- 
lence—as who would brush off the down, or tear the soft fur, or break the 
ruffled feathers ’—but against which she struggled eo frantically that 
poor old Nanny interposed — 

“Na, sir; let her be ; she'll gae hame wi’ me, her ain born serving- 
woman. And oh, Staneholme, be not hard, it’s her last nicht.” 

That was Nelly Carnegie’s marriage eve. 

On the morrow the marriage was celebrated. The bridegroom might 
=} in bis manly prime and his scarlet coat, although a dowf gallant ; 

t who would have thought that Nellie Carnegie in the white brocade 
that was her grandmother’s the day that made her sib to Rothes—Nelly 
Carnegie who floated at love and lovers, and sported a free, light, brave 
heart, would have made so dowie a bride? But the company consisted 
only of Lady Napory ray starched cousins, with their husbands and their 
aaaems, who yet hoped to out rival Nelly with her gloomy Lauderdale 


The hurried ceremony excused the customary festivities: and the 
family party could keep counsel, and preserve a discreet blindness when 
the ove from the bride’s fingers, and the wine stood untasted 
before her, while Lady Carnegie did the honours as if lonely age and 
narrow circumstances did not exist. 

Iv. 

The March sun shone clear and cold on Staneholme, standing on the 
verge of a wide moor, with the troubled Ocean for @ background, 
and the Piping east wind rattling each casement. There was haste and 
hurry in Staneholme, from the ‘s mother down through her buxom 


merry daugh to the bare-headed servant-lasses, and substitutes 
for groom and » in coarse home-spun and honest broad blue bon- 
nets. There was in the little dining-room, with its high windows 


which the sea-foam sometimes dimmed—with its trate ond chairs 
and smoked pictures ; blythe work in the cheerful hall, in w broad 
sea-coal fires blazed—at whose bumming-wheels the young 
of me, as well as its dependents, still took their mornin 
turn ; willing toil in the sleeping-rooms, with their black cabinets 
heavy worsted curtains ; a thronged méiée in the court formed by the 
outhouses, over whose walls the small-leaved ivy of the coast clustered 
untreasured. Stanebolme’s favourite horse was rubbing down ; Stane- 
holme’s dogs airing in couples ; even the tenantry of the never-fail- 
pigeon at the corner of the old garden were in turmoil, for 
f a score of their number had been transferred to the kitchen, this 
the goodly pasties which were to anticipate the black- 
ts and sweet puddings, freezing in rich cream. But the eun had 
sunk behind the moor, where the broom was only budding. and the last 
sea-mew had flowa to its scaur, and the smouldering a had leaped 
up into the first yellow flame of the bonfires that were to light the dark- 
ness and commemorate the day far and near, and the more shifting, fantas- 
tic, brilliant banners of the aurora borealis shot across the frosty sky, as 
when Derwentwater laid his head on the block—before the first faint 
shout annouaced that Staneholme and his lady had come home. With 
his wife behind him on his bay, with pistols at his saddle-bow, and “Jock” 


: 


on “ the ” at his back, with tenant ‘retainers and ve- 
teran domestics ig round, and ringing shouts and homely buzzas 
pratt, = hye yy the air, heavy with the smoke of good cheer, 
Stancholme rode in, lifting down an unresisting burden, took in his a 


pan ge my hand, and throwing over his shoulder brief, broken thanks, 
h after the flitting lights, up the flight of stairs, through the ram- 
bling, crooked , into the ball. 

Staneholme was always a man of few words. Staneholme was taken 
up, a8 shouid be, with the little lady, whose habit trailed behind her, and 
who never raised her modest eyes. “ Well a day, the Laird’s bargain 
was of sma’ book,” but “ Hurrah” for the fat brose and lumps of corned 
beef, and the ale and the —— ¢ with which they were to be regaled. 

In the hall stood Joan Madge and Mysie, panting to see their 
grand Edinburgh sister, only bindered from running down Tato the yard 
by the deposed mistress of Stancholme, whose hair was as white as snow, 
who wore no mode mantle nor furbelows nor laces, like proud Lady Car- 
negie, bat a warm plaiden gown and a close mob cap, with huge keys 
and huswife balancing each other at each pocket-hole, and whose cracked 
voice was very sweet as she reiterated “ Bide till he bring her here, m 
bairas,’’ and her kindly smile motherly to the whole world. But thin 
you poor vanquished Nelly Caraegie’s trampled-upon heart leapt up to 
meet these Homes—that her eyes glanced cordially at Joan and Madge 
and Mysie—that her cheek was bent gratefully to receive old Lady Stane- 
holme’s caress? No, no ; 

When she reached Linlyon yett, 
And lichted on the green, 

And ilka ane spak Earse to her, 
Sae fast the tears ran down. 

Nelly was too wretched to cry, but she stood there like a marble sta- 
tue, w th no more feeling or show of feeling. Was this colourless, mo- 
tionless young girl, in her dusty, disarranged habit, the feather of her 
hat raffled by the wind, the gay Edinbargh beauty who had won 
aaa What glamour of perverse fashion had she cast into his 
eyes 

“ Wae’s me, would dule never end in this weary warld? Adam lad, 
Adam, what doom have you dragged down on yoursel ?” 

While the thoughtless, self-absorbed girls drew back in di int 


| chosen, she whose own mother’s heart had never melted towards her, 
| might have nestled in that bosom as in an ark of peace, ; 

When Lady Stanehol ducted Nelly down the wide staircase into 
| the chill dining-room, to the chair opposite the claret-jug of the master 
of the house, Nelly drew back with sullen determination. 

“ Na, but, my baira, I’m blithe for you to fill my place ; Staneholme’s 
—_ may well make room for Staneholme’s wife,’ urged the lady, 

tly. 

But Nelly remained childishly rooted in her refusal to preside at his 
board, unless compelled ; and her brow, knit at the remembrance of her 
fall, was yet set to meet the further encounter. Joan and M: and 
Mysie, with their blooming cheeks, and their kissing-strings, new for the 
occasion, stared as if their strange sister was but half endowed with mo- 
ther-wit ; and Lady Stancholme hesitated until Adam Home's short, 
emphatic “ As she pleases, mother,” while the flush flew to his forehead, 

his firm lip shook, decided the question. 

This was A Home’s resolution, never to control the wife he had 
forced into his arms, beyond the cold, daily intercourse which men will 
interchange with a deadly foe as well as with a trusty frere, never to ap- 

roach her side, not once to assuage her malice or to court her frozen 
ips into a smile. This was his purpose and he abade by it: he farmed 
his land, he hunted, and speared salmon, was rocked iu his fishing-boat as 
far as St. Abbs, read political pamphlets, and sat late over his wine, and 
sometimes abetted the bold smuggling at his door, mach like his contem- 
poraries ; but, while no pursuit which he followed with fitful excess 
seemed to satisfy him as it did others, he never sought to supplement it 
with courting his alien wife. 

Lady Stanebolme would fain have enamoured her town-bred daughter- 
in-law with the duties of country life, and cheered the strange joyless- 
ness of her honeymoon : but failing in the attempt, with a covert sigh, 
half of pain, half of pleasure, she resumed the old oversight of larder and 
dairy which was then the delight of many an unsophisticated laird’s hel 
mate, and which, to the contented Lady of Staneholme, had quite m ude 
up for the partial deprivation of social intercourse to which her infirmity 
had subjected her. Joan, Madge, and Mysie, weary of haughty Nelly 
after they had grown accustomed to the grand attire she never wore, and 
denied that they had ever been dazzled with it, and ceased to believe 
that she had danced minuettes in the Assembly Rooms before Miss Jack 
Murray. They had their own company and their own stories into whic 
they had no temptation to drag an interloper. 

Nelly, in her desolation standing apart in the centre of the wholesome, 
happy union of the family circle, grew to have her peculiar habits and 
occupations, her self-contained life into which none of the others could 
penetrate. , 








v. 

The sea-pink and the rock saxi-frage were making the rugged rocks 
gay, the blue-bell was nodding on the moor, and Nelly had not died, as 
she had foolishly fancied she should ; she had learned to wander out along 
the shore or over the trackless moor for hours and hours, and return foot- 
sore and exhausted ; she who had been accustomed only to the High- 
street of Edinburgh, its tall houses with their occasionn! armorial bear- 
ings, its convenient huckster shops, their irregular line intersected by the 
straight closes, its traffic and p; or to the forsaken royal palace, the 
cowslips of the King’s park, which Jeannie Deans might have pulled, the 
guardian lion of Arthur’s Seat on a sunny May morning, with the glitter- 
ing Forth and distant Leith—its little forest of masts at its feet; or far- 
ther still, green Inchkeith, and blue, misty Berwick-Law, could now 
watch the red sunset burnishing miles on miles of iy fe7- and 
the full moon hanging above the restless tide ; listen to surf in the 
storm, and the ripple in the calm, to the cry of the gull and the wh-r-r of 
the moor cock ; pull wild thyme, and pick up purple-tinted shells and 
perforated stones ; and watch shyly her hardy cottar servants cutting 
peats and tying up flax, catching snatches of their rude border lore of raid 
and foray under doughty Homes, who wore steel cap and breastplate for 
powdered wig and cambric cravat. . 

“ The coast line at Staneholme was high and bold, but in place of de- 
scending sheerly and precipitately to the yellow sands, it sloped in a 
green bank, broken by gulleys, w' the long sea-grass grew in tangled 
tufts, interspersed with the yellow leaves of fern, and in whose shel- 
tered Carnegie so often ees, that she left them to fu- 
tare generations as “ Lady Stancholme’s Walks.” 

There she could see the London smacks and foreign luggers beatin 
up to ride at the pier of Leith. There she could sit for hours, half hid- 
den, and protected from the sea blast, mechanically pulling to pieces the 
dried, blackened sea-weed blown up among the 1, prickly blush roses : 
in her quilted petticoat and spenser she might have been one of 
the geod pons le’s changelings, ouly the hue of her cheek was more like 
that of a nie of the “— , truly, to her remote world there was 
an impenetrable mystery about the young mistress of Stancholme, in her 
estrangement and mournfalness ; some said that she had favoured ano- 
ther lover, Stancholme had slain in a duel or a night-brawl ; some that 
the old Staneholmes had sold themselves to the Devil, and a curse was on 
their remotest descendants; was not the young laird fey at times, and 
would not the blithe sisters pass into careworn wives and matrons? 

There sat Nelly, looking at the sea, musing dreamily and drearily on 
Old Edinburgh, or pondering with sluggish curiosity over the Homes, 
and what, by casual looks words, she could not help guessing of their 
history. The Lairds of Staneholme had wild moss trooper blood in their 
veins, and they had vindicated it to the last generation by unsettled lives, 
reckless intermeddling with public affairs, and inveterate feuds with their 
brother lairds. 

Adam Home’s was a hot heart, constant in its impetuosity, buried be- 
neath an icy crust which he strove to preserve, but which hissed and 
crackled when outward motives failed, or opposition fanned the inner 
glow. With the elements of a despot but half-tamed, yet like many ano- 
ther tyrant, where unchalle master of bis sur dings—Stanehol 
wielded his authority with fair result ; tenant and servant, hanger-on 
and sprig of the central tree, bore regard as well as fear of the young 
laird—all save Staneholme’s whilome love and wedded wife. 

Nelly did not wish to understand this , ardent nature, al- 
though its developments some times forced themselves upon her. She 
had heard Staneholme hound on a refractory tyke till he shouted himself 
hoarse, and yet turn aside before the badger was unearthed ; she had 
seen him climb the scaurs, and hang in mid-air dizzily over the black 
water, to secure the wildfowl he had shot, and it was bat carrion ; and 
once, Joan and Madge, to whom he was wont to be indulgent in a 
condescending, superior way, trembled before the stamp of his foot and 
kindling flash of his eye. e affair abroad had disturbed him and he 
came into the hall, when bis sisters’ voices were raised giddily as they 
played off an idle, ill-thought-of jest on grave, cold Nelly ; “ Queens and 
fooke,” he termed them, — bade them * end their steer” so harshly, that 
the free, thoughtless girls did not think of pouting or crying, but shrank 
back in affright. Nelly Carnegie whom he had humbled to the dust was 
below his anger. 

When the autumn sun basked on the gre of Staneholme, an 
auspicious event gladdened its chambe oan was matched with a gay, 
gallant young cousin from Teviotdale, and from the commencement of 
the short wooing to the indefatigable dance which the young bride led off 
herself right willingly, all was celebrated with smiles and blessings, and 
harvest-home fullness of joy and gratitude. But a dark shadow moved 
among the merrymakers : a young heart robbed of its rights, like an up- 
braiding ghost, regarding the simple, loving, trusting pair, comparing 
their cousecrated vows with mockery of a rite into which it had been 
driven, 

The only change time brought to Nelly, was the Fo ne of an unac- 
knowledged bond between her and good old Lady Stanecholme. The ob- 
stacle to any interchange of ideas and positive confidence between them, 
was the inducement to the tacit companionship ‘o-- by the sick, way- 
ward heart, with its malady of wrong and grief. Influenced by an in- 
stinctive, inexplicable attraction, Nelly’s uncertain footsteps followed 
Lady Staneholme, and kept pace with her soft tread, when she overlooked 











ment, Lady Staneholme met ber son’s d eyes, and stepping past him, 
let ber band lightly for a scccad cn his shoulder yop dyads in 
hers Nelly’s lifeless fingers, and said simply, “ You are cold and weary, 
my dear, and supper is served, aud we'll no bide making compliments, 
but you're welcome hame to your ain gudemaa’s house and folk ; and so 
I'll lead you to your chamber in Staneholme, and then to the table- 
head, Nae future place.”” And on the way she explained with noble 
humility that she did not wait for a rejoinder, because she had been deaf 
ever since Staneholme rode post haste from Edinburgh from the last sit- 
ting of the Parliament ; since she was growing old, although it was 
pleasant to serve the bairns, yet she would be glad to relinquish her 
cares, and retire to the chimney corner to her wheel and her book ; 

the blessed the Lord she had lived to see the young mistress of Stane- 
ho!me who would guide the household whea she was at her rest. Nelly 
heard not, did not care to ise that the Lady of Stancholme—|ooks, 
words, and actions—was beautiful with the rare ty of a meek, quiet, 
loving spirit that in those troublous days had budded and bloomed and 
been mellowed by time and trial ; and that had she, Nelly Carnegie, 





her sp and knitters, and gave out her linen and spices, turned over 
her herbs, and visited her sick and aged. There they were seen—the 
smiling, deaf old lady, fair in her wrinkles, and her mate, dark, sad 
daughter whom in patient ignorance she folded ia her mantle of uaiver- 
sal charity. 


vi. 

Under a pale Febraary sun Nelly was out on the sea-braes, where the 
sprays of briar-roses were swept in circles, and streaming far and 
wide. Nelly lingered in the hollow, and strayed to the utmost limit of 
her path; returning, her eye fell on the folds of an object fluttering 
| among the tedded grass. It wasStaneholme’s plaid. This was the first 
time he had intruded upon her solitary refuge. When Nelly climbed the 


and | ascent, and saw the mansion house, with its encumbered court, she could 


distinguish the sound of a horse’s hoof; its rider was already out 
of sight on the road. Michael Armstrong, the laird’s man, was 
mounting his own nag; Wat Pringle, the grieve, and other farm folk, 
| stood looking after the vanished traveller ; Liddel, the Tweedside re- 
triever, paced discontentedly up and down; and old Lady Stane- 
holme met her on the threshold, and as oa the night of ber arrival at 





I Staneholme, led her up the stairease and into her sleeping chamber. 
| Nelly marked, with dim dread, the tear-strains on the pallid cheeks of 
tacla age, and the trembling of the feeble hand that guided ber. She 

| had nothing to fear, but what was the news for which there was such 

solemn on? 

“ My puir bairn,”’ Lady Staneholme began brokenly, “ I've had an inter- 
view with my son, and I've learnt, late, some in the past ; and I 

wonder not, but I maun lament, for I am a widow mother, Nelly, and m 

| only son Adam, that did you wrong and showed you no pity, has got b 

| orders to serve with the soldiers in the Low ntries. He has not 
stayed to think ; he has left without one farewell: he is off and away, to 
wash out the sins of him and his in his young blood ; and I will never 
see his face more ; but you are a free woman; and he bids you, as the 
last duty he will receive at your hand, read his words.” 

Nelly’s hand closed tightly over its enclosure. “ Who says I told he 
did me wrang?’’ she said proudly, her dilated eyes lifted up to the de- 
precating ones that did not avoid her gaze. 

“Na, na, ye never stoopit to blame. Weary fa’ him, Nelly Carnegie,” 
ejaculated honest Lady Staneholme, “ although he is my ain, that made 
you his, sair, sair against your woman’s will ; and so binged up blacker 
guilt at his doorstane, as if the lightest heritage o’ sin were na’ hard to 
step ower. But, God forgive me! It’s Staneholme risen up to enter 
— upon his straits. and may He send him pardon and peace in his ain 
time. 

“ Nelly” (Staneholme’s letter said), “for my Nelly you'll never be, 
though the law has given me body and estate, what garred me love you 
like life or death? I’ve seen bonnier, and you're not good like my mo- 
ther, or you would have forgiven me longsyne. Why did you laugh, and 
mock, and scorn me, when I first made up to you among your fine Edin- 
burgh folks? Had you turned your shoulder upon me with still stead- 
fastness, | might have been driven to the wall—I would have believed 
you. When you said you would lie in the grave sooner than in my arms, 
you roused the evil temper within me; and though I had mounted the 
Grassmarket, I swore I would make you my wife. What call or title had 
be a young lass, to thwart your lady moth:r and the Laird of Stane- 

olme? And when I had gone thus far—oh! Nelly, pity me—there was 





no room to repent or turn back ; I dared not leave you to dree your mo- 
ther’s wrath, alane ; less risk in your wild heart beating itself to death 
| against the other, that would have gladly shed its last drop for its cap- 

tive’s sake. But Heaven punished me. I found, Nelly, that the hand 
that had dealt the blow could not heal it. How could I approach you 
with soft words, that had good right to shed tears of blood for my deeds? 
So, as I cannot put my hand in my breast and die like my father, I'll quit 
my moors and haughs and my country ; I'll cross the sea and bear the 
musquetoon, and never return; in part to atone, you sall have the 
choice to rule with my mother in the routh and goodwill of Staneholme, 
and among the heather bracs, or take the fee for the dowager lands of 
Eweford, and dwell in state in the centre of the stone, and lime, and reck, 
and lords and ladies of Edinburgh ; ia part because I can bold out no 
longer ; nor bide another day in Tantalus, which is the book name for an 
ill place of fraitless longing and blighted hope. I'll no be near you in 
your danger. because when other wives cry for the strong, grieved faces 
of their gudemen, you will ban the day your een first fell upon me. Nelly 
Carnegie, why did my love bring no return ; noae sweet kiss ; never yet 
a kind blink of your brown een, that looked at me ance in gay defiance, 
and now heavily and darkly, till they close on this world?” 

Something more Staneholme raved of this undeserved, unwon love, 
whose possession had become an exaggerated good which he had con- 
tinued to crave, without a word or sigan, with a boy’s frenzy and a man’s 
stannchness. Nelly’s power of will was over; she sat with the paper in 
her hand as if she had ceased to comprehend its contents—as if its release 
from bondage came too late. 

“ Dinna ye ken, Nelly woman, his presence will vex you no longer ; 
ou're at liberty to go your own gate, and be as you have been—that was 
is propine,”’ oad ad Lady Staneholme, in serrowful perplexity, but 

without rousing Nelly from her stupor ; and thus they lifted her on her 
bed, and watched eye trial a No stand did 
Nelly make against and anguish ; was sin 
dreamless sleep where the pay cones ons, eaen lens 

by her bed laid an heir by side, bidding her rejoice in tones 
fell off into a faint, quavering sob of tenderness and woe ; but’ Nelly’s 
crushed, stunned heart had still some hidden yor; its withered 
verdure, and her Benoni called her back from the of forgetfulness. 


vu. 
Nelly recovered, at first slowly but cheeringly, latterly with a doubt 
pprehensi ing over her brightening prospect—until, all too 
| certainly and hopelessly, her noon, that been disturbed with thunder- 
| elage and dashing rain, was shrouded in a grey twilight. 
elly would live, but, attacked by relentiess malady, her limbs would 
never more obey her active — ; the little feet that had slid in courtly 
measure, and twinkled in bli mye and wandered restlessly over 
moor and brae, were stretched out in leaden helplessness. When she 
was young, she “ had girded herself and gone whither she would ;” but 
now, ere she was old, while there was not one silver thread in those ches- 
j Hut locks, “another would gird her and carry ber whither she would 
not.” And ob! to think how pase mother’s heart was ready to bud 
and bloom anew, but doomed, until the angel of death freed it from its 
tabernacle of clay, to drag out a protracted existence, linked to the 
like frame of threescore and ten. 
elly ety he of her affliction—never parted from her baby. Tra- 
velling with difficulty, she removed to Edinburgh, to the aspiring tene- 
ment fa the busy Canongate, which she had quitted in her distraction. 
Lady Carnegie, in her rustling silk and with her clicking ivory shuttle, 
received her into her little household, but not caring to conceal that she 
did so on account of the aliment Staneholme had secured to his forsaken 
wife and heir, and not enduring the occasional sight of her daughter's in- 
| firmities without beshrewing them as a reflection on her own dignity, 
sneering and scoffing at them, until Nanny Swinton began to fear that 
the judgment of might strike her lady, a venerable grandame with- 
out one weakness of bodily decay or humaa affection. 

And did ge | fret and moan over the invalid condition for which there 
was neither palliation nor remedy? No, a blessing upon her at last, she 
began to witness a good testimony to the original mettle and bravery of 
her nature. She accepted the tangible evil direct from God's hand, sigh- 
ingly, submissively, with a noble meekness of resignation, to what she 
recognised as Heaven's decree. She rose above her hapless lot, and the 
wreck that man’s injuries and injustice had wrought upon her—the buoy- 
ant, tenacious nature—the old Nelly Carnegie, though subdued and chas- 
tened, in a de restored. 

“Nanoy! Nanny Swinton!” called ee I from ber couch, as she ma- 
naged to held up, almost exultingly, the bi g crowing baby, ia its quaint- 
est of mantles and caps, “ Staneholme’s son’s a braw bairu, well worthy 
Lady Carnegie’s and bells.” 

“Deed is he,” Nanny assented. “He'll grow up a stately man like 
his grandsire ;”’ and recurring naturally to forbidden memories, “ he'll 
be the marrow of Master Hugh. Ye dinna mind Maister Hugh, Lady 
Staneholme—the picture o’ auld Lady Carnegie. That I suld call her 
auld!” 

Nelly’s brow contracted with something of its old indignation—soon 
up, soon down. ‘ There’s never a look of the Carnegies in my son ; he 
has his father’s brow and lip and hair, and you’re but a gowk, Nanny 
Swinton !” and Nelly lay back and closed her eyes, after a season open- 
ing them, to tell Nanny Swinton that “sbe had been dreaming of a 
strange, foreiga city, full of pictures and carved woodwork, and of a high 
road traversing a rich plain shaded by apple and chesnut trees, and of 
something winding and glittering through the branches,” leaving Nanny, 
who could not stand the sight of two magpies or of a cuckoo of a 
morning before she had broken her fast, sorely troubled to account for 
the vision. 

The gloaming of a night in June was on the Canongate and the silent 
palace of the gallant, oe King Jamies ; Lady Carnegie was gracing 
some rout or drum; Nanay Swinton was shut in her kitchen, burnishing 
ber superannuated treasures, and crooning to herself as she worked ; 
Nelly, in her solitary, shadowy room, lay, plaiting and pinching the cam- 
bric and muslin gear whose manufacture was her daily occupation, with 
her child’s clumsy cradle drawn within reach of her hand, waen, through 
the dim light, she distinguished a man’s figure at the door. Nelly knew 
full well those lineaments, with their mingled fire and gloom, to the sol- 
dier’s feathered beaver in his hand. They did not exasperate her as they 
had once done ; they appalled her with great shuddering; and sinking 
back, Nelly gasped— 

“ Are you dead and gone, Staneholme? Do you walk to seek my 
love that you prigget for, thatcanna gladden you now? Gae back to the 
bottom of the sea, or the bloody battle-field, and in the Lord’s name rest 








The figure stepped nearer ; and Nelly, even in her blinding terror, 
distinguished that it was no ya apparition, but mortal like herself. 
The curdling blood rushed back to Neliy’s face, flooding the colourless 





cheek, and firing her with a new impulse. She snatehed her child from 
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its slumber, and clasped it to her breast with her thin, transparent | 
hands. 

“ Have you come back to claim your son, 
have to tear him from me with your man’s strength, 
as yours and he’s my last, my only jewel.” 

Acd Nelly sat bolt upright, with ber rosy 
young, faded face, and her large eyes 
wild beast about to be robbed of its young. , 

“ Oh no, Nelly, no ;” groaned Staneholme, covering his 


face ; “ Iheard | gaged 


Charles Coldstream, dying for a new “ sensation,’ we would at once say : 
“Go to Wick!’ Although there are other large fishing-stations both in 


Adam Home? Bat you'll | Scotland and Sagan, such as Dunbar and Yarmouth, Wick is the true 
for he’s mine as well | herring metropo! 

| is the one staple article of commerce, and where, during the season, a moment the » 
burden contrasting with her | nightly fleet of about twelve hundred boats, upon which some ten thousand | waters are n dark and still. It was a brief but beautiful sight ; an 
beginning to flame like those of a | human beings are dependent, proceeds to sea to engage in the lottery of —— reward of itself for the night's labour. 


is, the place where this capital fish with its belongings 


pean tay Both at Dunbar and Yarmouth, there are large fleets en- 
nD 


the Bshery ; but these places having been caught in the net- 


| see, the distant flashing of the waters—they are bright with light, and vi- 
| vid with life—for a “ spot” of the herring-shoal had risen to the surface, 
and the waves are flashing in their brilliant phosphorescence. A stone 
is thrown from a boat right into the centre of the fiery tamalt, and in a 
t has disappeared ; the light has vanished, and the 


Not one of us had spoken during this little scene, but at last one of the 
Harris people, taking the pipe from his mouth, exclaimed : “ Och, och, 
| but she'll get plenty of fish the next haul!” And he proved to be a true 


i r of your welfare.” And he made | work of our railways, the produce of their boats is rapidly whirled away, 
$iiaw "Subarew. oe Te fresh from the bosom of the deep, to the mighty _metropolis. It is at | prophet. At the next haul, we had great luck, and the fish came splashing 
But Nelly’s heart smote her, for the wrong her rash words had done | Wick alone we can see the process of the cure in all its completeness ; and | over the side of the boat as thick as hailstones. It took us two good 
bim—a wayworn, conscience-smitten man—and she recalled him relent- | bere we find other sights and sounds of interest and excitement besides hours to haul in the nets, and ‘then we had time to look round, and ob- 
ingly. ’ the herring drave and the death-cheep of the fish. | Serve the operations of our neighbours. The sea for miles around was 
8 Ye may have meant well. I bear you no ill will : Iam stricken my-| On the sea-beaten cliffs that frame the coast, are traces of mighty con- one mart of industry ; and as the early village cock in distant barn-yards 
self. Take a look at your laddie, Adam Home, before ye gang.” | vulsions of nature, and striking geological phenomena stud the shore.| was proclaiming the advent of morn, the fleet was on the move, and all 
He advanced when she bade him, and received the child from her arms ; | Further north, and easy of access from hence, there are the woaderfal is- | making harbourwards. Some, high out of the water, took the lead, and 
but with such pause and hesitation that it might have seemed he thought | lands of Shetland, the primitive home of a primitive people, a hundred | dashed gallantly home with great rapidity—empty. Others, deep sunk 
more of his hands again meeting poor Nelly Carnegie’s, and of her breath and fifty miles from the mainland, and pearly a thousand from London. | in the sea, heavy laden with their miraculous draughts, crept slowly 
fanning his cheek. than the precious load she magnanimously intrusted | And there, far away in the living waters of the North Atlantic, are to| along, joyously dipping an occasional oar to speed them on their 
to him. He did look at the infant in his awkward grasp, but it was with | be seen men who perform wondrous feats on the face of the rocks—fowl- | way. 
a stifled sigh of disappointment. | ers who peril their lives for the sake of a few eggs or a handful of fea-| Such were the results of the Lottery. The herrings, it would appear, do 

“ He may be a braw bairn, Nelly, I know not ; but he has no look of | thers. Let the blésé Sir Charles bowl over to Shetland, and view men | not swim in an unbroken mass, but in tribes or nations—or at least ip 

ours.” | hanging to the slippery aud crumbling rocks by their toes and fingers, regiments and divisions—and the lackless boat between any two of these 
” Na, he’s a Home every inch of him, my bonny boy,” Nelly assented, | the ravening waters surging hundreds of feet below them, and the mighty | aggregations, fishes only the 2 waters, One of our neighbours had 
eagerly. After a moment she tarned her head, and added peevishly, | eagle flapping bis wings round their head: aud then let him say, if he | not even asingle fish, whilst another, more fortunate, was laden to the 
“1m a sick woman, and ye need not mind what I say; I’m no fit for | can, “ there is nothing in it.” Some gentlemen who possess yachts have | gunwale. About six o’clock we made the harbour, and found hundreds 
company. Good day ; but mind, I’ve forgot and forgiven, and wish my | the pluck to venture among the icebergs of the high latitudes ; and there | of boats already berthed, and commencing operations for landing their 
bairn’s father well.’’ , | are hundreds who annually “do” the fiords of Norway, the isles of Greece, | freight. . 

“ Nanny Swinton,” called Nelly to her faithful nurse, as she tossed on | the Mediterranean, and Mount Vesuvius; but there be few who know) We are now at a point where the herring ceases to be an object of na- 
her bed, deep in the sober dimness of the sammer night, “ think you that | thoroughly our own land of the mountain and the flood, its scenery and | tural history, and becomes an article of commerce ; and we must, as we 
Staneholme will be booted and spurred with the sun, riding through the employments ; who have fished for piltachs in Shetland, or fowled on | have said, resort of necessity to Wick, in order to see all the business 
Loudons to Lauderdale ?”’ | lone St. Kilda, ay, or seen Wick in the herring-seasoa. ; | operations of the fishery brought into a focus. Here, during the heat of 

“ It’s like, Lady Staneholme,” answered;Nanny, drowsily. “ The keep | Of the many chapters which the r of natural history, | the season, that is, from the end of July to the first week in September, 
o’ man and beast is heavy in the town, and he'll be fain to look on his | there are none more interesting than those which treat of the manners | when the local fishermen are assisted by hired hands, are congregated al) 
ain house, and greet the folk at home after these mony months beyond } and customs of the inhabitants of the great deep. It was only the other | who have an interest in the fishing ; and the coup d’eil is full of anima- 
the seas, Preserve him and ilka kindly Scot from fell Popish notions rife day our savans decided the parr question, a well-known branch of the great tion. The herring fleet, when the weather is favourable, begins to move 
yonder.” salmon controversy ; and now we are in the very midst of speculation as | out of harbour about four o’clock, and, as it is some hours before the 

“ 4 miserable comforter are you, Nanny Swinton,” muttered ber mis- | to the natura! history and proper habitat of the principal member of the | whole fleet are dispersed on the waters, before this is accomplished per- 
tress, as she hushed her child, and pressed her fevered lips to each tiny clupea family. Only afew years ago, we still believed in wonderful theo-| haps some are already returning laden with fish. And again, it some- 
ye + di | ries as to the sources whence we were supplied with this multitudinous | times happens, that as the last boats are coming in, those who like to start 

, fish. We took it for granted, that the herrings were natives of far-away | early are pushing away for a new campaign. From six o'clock A. M. 


| 





vint. 


But Staneholme came again in broad day, the next day—the next—and seas, and generated amid the icebergs of Greenland ; and that, leaving | till about three in the afternoon, the bustle is at the thickest ; and stran- 


the next, with half excuses and vague talk of business, and Lady Carnegie | their frozen home, in one gi 


ntic shoal of hundreds of millions of fish, 


gers visiting the hillside which overlooks the harbour, will see the sight 


did not interdict his visits, his weakness, and inconsistency, for they were | they turned their snouts to the south, and reaching Britain, delivered | in all its glory. 


seemly in the eyes of the world—gvhich she honoured after herself, al- 
though she washed her hands of further concerns of these fools. 

And Nelly talked to him with a grave friendliness, like one restored 
from madness or risen from another world. “Staneholme, you've 
never kissed the wean, and it’s an ill omen,” she said, suddenly, watch- 
ing him intently as he dandled the child, and, as if jealous of any omis- 
sion regarding it, appearing satisfied when he complied with her fancy. 

“The curtain is drawn, and the shadow is on you ; but is there a scar on 
your brow, Stanecholme, and where did you get it ?” : 

“ A clour from a French pistol :”’ it was but skin deep—he was off his 
camp-bed in a few days. : 

He stooped forward, as he spoke slightingly, and pushed back the hair 
that half obscured the.faint blue seam. : . 

“ Whisht !” said Nelly, reprovingly, “dinna scorn sickness ; that bit 
stroke might have cost Lady Staneholme her son and my bairn his father,” 
and she bent towards him in her turn, and passed her fingers curiously 
and pityingly over the healed wound, ignorant how it burned and throb- 
bed under ba touch. “ When the bairn is grown, and can rin his lane, 
Staneholme,” Nelly informed him in her new-found freedom of speech, 
“ T will send him for a summer to Staneholr I'll be! without 
him, but Michael Armstrong will teach him to ride, and he’ll stand by 
Lady Staneholme’s knee.” Staneholme expressed no gratitade for the 
offer, he was fastening the buckle of his beaver. The next time he came 
he twisted a rose in his hand, and Nelly felt that it must indeed be Bel- 
tane: she looked at the flower wistfully, and wondered “ would the 
breezes be shaking the bear and the briar roses on the sea-braes at Stane- 
holme, or were the grapes of southern vines bonnier than they. He flung 
Sedans haan Ble” tr eager predole “by. be by 

“Come hame, Ne! e ately ; “ byganes may - 
ganes now. I’ve deserted the Cee a4 left he hoaours and its dangers 
—and I could have liked them well—to free men, and am here to take 
you hame.” 

Nelly was thunderstruck. “Hame !” she said, at last, slowly, “ where 
you compelled me to travel, where I gloomed on you day and night, as I 
vowed ; I, who would not be a charge and an oppression to the farthest- 
off cousins that bear your name. Are you demented?” 

“ And this is the end,” ed Staneholme, in bitterness ; “ I dreamt 
that I would win at last. I did not love you for Fn health and strength, 
nor your youth and beauty. I declare to you, Nelly Carnegie. your face 


is fairer to me, carved deeper on my heart, lying lily white on your pillow 
there, than when it was fresh like that rose ; and when others deserted 

ou and left you forlorn, I thought I might try again, and who kent 
bat the ill would be blotted out for the very sake of the strong love that 
wrought it.” 

A dimness came across Nelly's eyes, and a faintness over her choking 
heart ; but she pressed her hands upon her breast and strove against it for 
the sake of her womanhood. 

“ And I dreamed,” she answered slowly and tremulously, “ that it but 
to be true, true love, however it had sinned, that neither slight ror hate, 
nor absence nor fell decay could uproot ; and that could tempt me to 
break my plighted word, and lay my infirmity on the man that bar; 
for me like gear, and that I swore—Heaven absolve me !—I would gar 
rue his success till his dein’ day. Adam Home, what are you seekin’ at 
my bands?” 

“Nae mair than you'll grant, Nelly Carnegie, pardon and peace, and 
my young gudewife, the desire o’ my eyes. I'll be feet to you, Nelly, as 
long’s I’m to the fore.” : 

“big tramping feet, Staneholme,” sa‘d Nelly, trying to jest, and push- 
ing him back ; “ dinna promise ower fair. Na, Adam Home, ye’ll wau- 
kin the bairn !”’ 

So Staneholme bought the grand new family coach of which the Homes 
had talked for the last generation ; and Lady Carnegie curtsied her super- 
cilious adieus, and hoped her son and daughter would be better keepers 
at home for the fature. And Nanny Swiaton wore her new gown and 
cockernonie, and blessed her bairn and her bairn'’s bairn, through tears 
that were now no more than a sunny shower, the silver mist of the past 
storm. ; 

There was brooding heat on the moors and a glory on the sea when 
Staneholme rode by his lady’s coach, within sight of home. 

“There will be no great gathering to-night, Staneholme ; no shots nor 
cheers ; no lunt in the blue sky; only doubt and amaze about an old 
man and wife: but there will be two happy hearts that were heavy 
as stane before, Well-a-day! to think I ld be fain to return this 
way!” 

Staneholme laughed, and retorted something perhaps neither quite mo- 
dest nor wise ; but the ready tongue that had learnt so speedily to pour 
itself out to his greedy ears did not now scold and contradict him, but 
si 





“Ah, Adam Home, you do not have the best of it; it is sweet to be 
beat ; I didna ken—I never guessed that.” 

Gladly astounded were the retainers of Stancholme at their young 
laird’s unannounced return, safe and sound, from the wars ; but ter 
and more agreeable was their friendly surprise to find that his sick wife 
who came back with him unstreugthened in body, reappeared healed and 
hearty in spirit. Well might good old Lady Stancholme rejoice, and hush 
her bold grandson, for the change was not evanescent nor its effects un- 
certain. As Stancholme drove out his ailing wife, or constructed a seat 
for her on the fresh moor, or looked at her stitching his frilled shirts as 
intently as the child’s failing collars, and talked to her of his duties and 
his sports, his wildness was controlled and dignified by the presence of a 
trast that, in proportion as he valued it above silver and gold, lands and 


life, he held loosely—that kept all others in mind, and at once humbled | al 


and ennobled him—and when he sat, how much the head and protector of 

his deaf old mother, and his little frolicksome, fearless child, and his 

Nelly Carnegie, whose spirit had come again. but whose body remained 

but a sear relic of her b jooming youth, his fitful melancholy melted into 

the sober tenderness of a penitent, believing man, who dares not com- 

or who must praise God, and be thankful so long as life’s greatest 
<= 


are spared to him. 
IN THE NORTH AMONG THE HERRINGS. 
_ The herring-fishery of Scotland ats aspects so picturesque and ex- 
citing, that from oar own observation and experience, we would 
cordially recommend a view of its doings to the used-up; to any Sir 
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themselves up for the benevolent purpose of feeding the people of these 
islands. Even now, we know little more than this ; although we suspect 
the herring to be a native of our owa seas—that it comes into shallow 
water at certain seasons to spawn ; and, having fulfiled this great pur- 
pose of nature, that it again retires to the nearest deep water. It is at 
this period we commence our onset; the “full fish” being the most 
esteemed in the market ; and here we must notice the strange anomaly, 
that during the spawning season we protect our salmon, and avoid all 


| kinds of white fish, which is precisely the period we choose for rushing 


upon the herrings, and destroying them in myriads. 

As an instance of the very limited knowledge we possess of the nataral 
history of even our most favourite fishes, we may state that at the recent 
meeting of the British Association, a member, who read an interesting 
paper, “ On the Sea-fisheries of Ireland,”’ introduced specimens of a sub- 
stance which the Irish fishermen considered to be the spawn of the tur- 


| bot ; stating that wherever this substance was found, trawling was for- 


bidden ; the supposed spawn being in reality a kind of sponge, with no 
other relation to fish except as being indicative of beds of mollusea, the 
abundance of which marks that fish is plentiful. -It follows that the stop- 
page of the trawl on the grounds where this kind of squid is found, is the 
result of sheer ignorance, and causes the loss in all likelihood of great 
quantities of the best white fish. 

We have called the herring-fishery a lottery, and it will preseutly ap- 
pear how it deserves this character. Some years the take is very large, 
and at other times it does little more than pay expenses. The present 
season has been considerably under the usual average at all the stations 
in Scotland. This, coupled with the fact of many 
of fish that iu former times yiclded'a good supp 
opinion that we are killing our with the golden eggs. The origi- 
nator and principal advocate of this view is Mr. Joha Cleghorn, who, 
being resident in the place where our greatest fishing is carried on, has 
had the most ample opportunities for observation and research. The 
points of Mr. Cleghorn’s doctrine are the following: 1. That the herring 
is a native of the waters in which it is found, and never 2. 
That distinct races of it exist at different 3. That twenty-seven 
years ago, the extent of netting employed in the capture of the was 
much less than what is now used, while the quantity of fish caught was, 
generally speaking, much greater. 4. There were fishing-stations some 
years ago which are now exbausted ; a steady increase having taken 
place in their produce up to a certain tees en violent fluctuations, 
then final extinction. 5. The races of herrings nearest our large cities 
have disappeared first ; and in districts where the tides are rapid, as 
among islands, and in lochs where the fishing-grounds are circumscribed, 
the fishings are precarious and brief; while, on the other hand, extensive 
sea-boards having slack tides, with little accommodation for boats, are 
surer and of no longer continuance as fishing-stations. 6. From these 
premises it follows that the extinction of districts, and the fluctuations in 
the = generally, are attributable to overfishing. In 1818, with 
2,000, i 
year in W with nets to the amount of 22,000,000 square yards, we have 
only some 82,000 barrels. Upon the whole, Mr. Cleghorn’s statements 
deserve attention ; and under present circumstances, the controversy may 
be expected to go on in warmth. “ Herrings,” says one of the bellig- 
erent journals, “ will very soon be as rare a fish as the salmon, and found 
ouly on the tables of the wealthy.” 

he information which even our most intelligent fishermen can impart 
as to the natural history of the fish is so scanty, as to be of no practical 
value. They go out in their boats to catch them, not to observe and note 
their habits. Of course, they have in general acquired.a certain know- 
ledge of the places where their prey most do congregate ; but even in 
this respect, the falling in with the shoal is quite a chance affair. The 
usual mode of determining the whereabouts of the fish is very primitive, 
consisting — of observations as to where the gulls are roosting. 
If these are found high on the rocks, then the herrings are sup to 
be out at sea ; if, on the other hand, the birds are low down, or at the 
water’s edge, then the shoal is thought to be inshore. However, our bu- 
siness for the present is with the actual modus operandi, and a night or two 
at sea, and a long and interested gaze at the land operations, have made 
us somewhat familiar with the subject. 

It was about balf-past four when we left the harbour of Wick, a little 

k upon the waves, dancing along with 1100 other little specks, all on 

e same errand. When we got fairly out of the harbour, the question 
was how to turn, to the east the west ; after a consultation we bore 
away to the right hand—why | cannot tell—our brown sail well filled, 
and our boat in full career before the spanking breeze. Soon we passed 
the little harbour of Sarclet ; and in about an hour and a half were off 
Lybster, streams of boats pouring like bees out of both of these places. 
Tacking about, we made a run back to what we thought a suitable place ; 
and as the sun in gilded majesty was retiring into the bosom of the wa- 
ters, we commenced preparations for the shooting of our nets. A few 
cautious ns were still rowing anxiously about, not inclined to be at 
the trouble of shooting till they saw whether or not their neighbours were 
rewarded with fish ; bat most of the others had taken up their stations, 
and their partially furled sails denoted that the great ness of the 
night had commenced: in these the men having crept under the sail, 
were comfortably asleep, their boats drifting with the tide, and their 
trains filling rapidly with the glittering treasures of the deep. Now it 
became eur turn ; and having selected a spot—a rather difficult task 
amid the crowd of boats—we commenced our labours. Away flew net 
after net, over the side, tilla train was formed, like some great sea-ser- 
pent, floating in our wake—the corks and bladders dancing up and down 

most as far as the eye could reach ; in fact, our train must have been 
fully a mile long—and on that night there could not have been less than 
1000 miles of netting floating around us. Having hauled down our sail, 
we waited patiently for some token of success ; but wearied at last, after 
an interval of about four hours, we hauled our nets, and were rewarded 
with one solitary fish! Although much disheartened, we resolved to try 
again ; but before doing so, we pulled up and down among our neigh- 
bours, peering into their nets, to whether been more 
fortunate. At last we found some with fish in them ; again we threw 
out our marking-buoy—over went the first sinker, and away flew the net, 
breadth after breadth, till again our whole train was floating far upon 
the sea. Fortunate neighbours were by this time hauling in and filling 
their boats with herrings. Hark! in the distance there is a mighty noise, 


, bas given rise to an 





as if ten thousand thunder-showers were rattling down on the ocean ; and 


poe being now barren | 


—— yards of netting, we caught 116,000 barrels; and this} abl 
ick, 


Viewing the harbour and quays from this vantage-ground, which com- 
mands the greater portion of the scene, the spectacle is striking, as all 
the hurry and bustle incidental to the cure is here concentrated. Scores 
of boats are already in, and the various crews have begun the process of 

| carrying ashore the fish, Men clad in picturesque oilskin leggings and 
original-looking overcoats, and boots that m'ght be coffins to ordinary ha- 
manity, are busy with great wooden spades shovelling the herrings into 
| the baskets, four of which make a cran. These are rapidly cirried—for 
| everything is done ina desperate hurry—by the gangs of hired met to 
the gutting-places which are of the dimensions of an ordinary-sized 
room, but with low sides—and the glittering contents of the ets 
poured in like a torrent ; then a person who i on the watch to keep an 
account of what is brought, rushes like a madman to a barrel containin 
salt, and — out the herrings witha =. scatters large hand- 
fuls over them. If the take has been large, this goes on for hours ; the 
quay-roads then become ankle-deep in brine, the men are dripping her- 
ring-water all the way from the bo :ts to the troughs ; aud the atmosphere 
is laden with the wersh perfume of the fresh fish. Upon the arrival of 
each boat, the same routine has to be gone through, till all the fish have 
| been brought on shore. By this time, the operation of getting and pack- 
| ing is in fall force, and constitutes a highly curious element in the 
| picture. 
| For some time before, we had seen lounging about the curing-yards, 
and wandering among the piles of empty barrels, a rather incongruous 
| but not uninteresting portion of the assemblage: groups of Highland 
| girls dressed in white ———- and black pettiocata, and with unco- 
vered hair in smooth and glittering braids, y had a bright indepen- 
deat look, which was very piquant, and seemed to observe, with a sort of 
careless curiosity, the coarse labours of the men. But where are they 
|now? A sound as if of the slap of Harleqnin’s sword, and short-gowns, 
petticoats, and girls are suddenly transmogrified into veritable witches, 
** so withered and so wild in their attire,” that we start almost in terror, 
wondering what part they are to play in the drama. We have not long 
to wait, however, for they are at once seized with the tarentular A aie d 
of the men, and fling themselves headlong into their business. ie ope- 
rations performed by them are indeed carried on with singular speed and 
dexterity. Yonder woman with the blood-bespattered visage, a very fiend 
incarnadined, guts a herring 7 two seconds; and her neighbour at 
the barrel, when kept well supplied with fish, packs it in the regulation 
style in eleven minutes: that is, she rouses the fish in a large tub, takes 
them out in handfuls, and then arranges them in mathematical order in 
the barrel, — a portion of salt on each layer. And so they pro- 
ceed till the trough is at last emptied ; and then they forthwith resume 
their natural shape and costume ; and with their white short-gowns, 
black petticoats, and braided hair, and with the flash of exercise and tri- 
umph on their cheeks and in their eyes, turn their backs upon the scene 
and return to their homes. This occupation being of the nature of piece- 
work. is very lucrative, and these nymphs of the herring-trough, be!ng 
le to realise considerable sums of money, are among the gayest belles 
of the towa ; but when posted round the trough, dipping thete braway 
arms deep among the scaly treasures, seizing each a fish, ripping it up, 
heaving it into a basket, and throwing the viscera into a box, at the ra 
of thirty a minute, they form a group easier to imagine than describe. 
It is Saturday, and the quays are thronged with carts, busy carryi 
away the nets to be spread out and dried on the neighbouring fields, an 
there they remain till Monday, there being no fishing either on Saturda: 
or —— nights. During the season, the brae of Pulteney-town, which 
adjoins Wick, is crowded with spectators looking down on the animated 
scene below, and in the afternoon, watching going out of the fleet 
to sea. 
The commerce in herring is different from most other kinds of trading, 
inasmuch as the whole of the goods are bought months before they are 
brought to market. In of the German or Prussian , there lives 
a merchant whose busi consists in sending salted herrings into the 
far interior of the continent, where they are asasies which sometimes 
only the rich are able to purchase : he knows the markets which are open 
to him, and the’number of barrels he can readily dispose of. He is gene- 
rally a person of some capital, and able to advance money to the curers 
when required. € corr ds with them, and bargains for a certain 
number of barrels at a certain price ; and it is these curers who come in 
between the merchant and the fisherman to deal for the “ 





reen fish,” 
then the fisherman, having made his bargain, which is neraliy 80 much 
cran, and a bounty to each boat in addition, p: 8 to supplement 


Co cagutar crew, which may consist only of himself and his two sons, by 
hiring two or three of the sturdy men who anoually visit Wick from the 
for the purpose of assisting in the fishery. These “ hired men” 
receive perhaps £5 or £6 for the season, besides lodging and food ; and 
as to bounties and prices, they vary considerably. us one of the local 
papers informs us, that “ the bounties paid last year ranged from £20 
to £30 and upwards, besides aisites. Those given for the present 
season’s fishing, we were told, varied from £30 to £50, in addition to 14s. 
and upwards, per cran. The complement of fish agreed to be delivered 
to the curer, provided they are caught, is 200 crans. All beyond that 
quantity is at the fisherman’s disposal, and the curer pany enters 
into a new contract for the surplus.’’ There is generally an influx of 
about five or six thousand of the hardy islandcrs of Skye, or the Lewis, 
accompanied by numerous female relations, who find employment at the 
troughs. The bargains with curers are made, perhaps at the close of one 
season for the next. The curer has to bring home the billet-wood, get it 
sawn up into staves—for which pur there are several water and 
steam mills at Wick—and then have it converted into barrels, of which 
ae hundreds have to be kept in stock. Then he is obliged to have on 
a cargo stock of salt. A staff of coopers is also necessary to make 
up the barrels, and to head and hoop them when they are filled with fish, 
and to have the various parcels ly to be examined and branded by the 
officer of the Board of Fisheries ; after which they are ready for shipment 
to tne various home and continental markets. 

The scenes presented, even at our smaller fishing-stations in the her- 
ring-season, are well worth seeing ; but to view the great picture in perfec- 
tion, requires a visit to Wick, or a tour of the Moray Firth, where 
are also a great number of harbours for the fisheries. Let tourists take 
our advice, and spend a fortnight at Wick, making a rua to John 
o’Groats, or a visit to Shetland, to diversify the scene a little. We offer 
} = as a prescription that will kill one year’s ennui as dead as a cured 

erring. 
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LUMBERING, 


The emigrant’s first home in the bush is a desolate and lonely object 
to look upon. The rude log-hut, like the abode of some mariner ship- 
wrecked among the huge green waves of the woods, affords small promise 
of the comfortable frame-bouse that will take its place in a year or 80. 
Still leas does the scanty crop of Indian corn that struggles on among the 
roots of the forest trees foretell the golden harvest that will ere lon, 
wave there. Well might the emigrant’s heart sink and his courage fai 
as he struggles on against such odds, were it not that he knows right 
well that thousands such as be have fought the same fight and conquered. 
It appears impossible to a spectator that a single arm should, unaided, 
fell and remove the acres of timber that as yet cover up the site of his 
intended farm. Great, ponderous giants, blackened and scorched by the 
fires which he had lit to clear away the brushwood, or, “ stagging,” as it 
is there called, lifting their limbs to heaven, naked and dead from the 
notches which have girdled their trunks the year before,seem to represent 
the very ideal of inert resistance, But the primitive custom of baekwoods 
life affords a means of escape from the difficulty. It is an understood 
thing that every neighbour shall give a day’s work in consideration of a 
returo in kind when he may happen to want it. When, therefore, an 
acre or so of trees has been felled, the settler summons his friends for a 
certain day to a “logging bee.” This will be a great féte. His wife 
will meet t: gossips, and his children their playfellows. Great store of 
substantial pe ay a the good dame lay in, and potent is the home- 
brewed whisky that she distils for the occasion, At the earliest dawn 

settlers assemble, and after an early breakfast proceed to work. Each 
one has brought a team of oxen and a stout chain, to drag away the 
felled trees, and pile them in convenient heaps. It is the glorious privi- 
lege of the urchins to set fire to them. He who wishes to see a thoroughly 
honest day’s work done, should assist at a “log-rolling bee.” No shuf- 
fling here, but honest meo, knowing the value of what they give, and 
giving it with all their hearts. No one ever saw a hireling work in such 
a@ manner. The scene of confusion as the day advances baffles —- 
tion : the shouts and struggles of the farmers and their oxen ; the crack- 
ling flames ; the pungent smoke of green burning wood impregnating the 
air for miles ; the wild figures begrimed with smoke and dirt, till they 
look like demons ; the pe od itself surrounded like an amphitheatre 
by the sombre forest, with the settlers’ shanty on its verge.—-form a cu- 
shes picture. By the way, the municipal roads, when civilization has 
arrived sufficiently near to the settler to bring him within the limits of a 
municipality are made on much the same principle. Every inbabitant 
is obliged, either personally or by deputy, to furnish a certain number of 
days’ labour upon them. 

‘ou advance farther into the woods, clearings become less frequent, 
and roads, bad at the best of times, finally narrow away, as the Yan- 
kees say, to a squirrel track, and ran up a pine-tree. Nothing but a 
slight trail, like the ran of some wild animal, and the blazes on the trees, 
show that it has been explored. Here and there, at wide intervals, a 
day's journey perhaps apart in the woods, you may see the huts, deserted 
in the summer, where the lumberers store provisions for their fall and 
winter operatioas. These huts are generally to be found near some 
stream which runs into a navigable river, and on whose banks the finest 
timber grows and the richest soil is to be found. Every one acquainted 
with the back settlements must have been struck by the picturesque ap- 

of these lumberers, with their peculiar costume and habits. 

y ap in the towns sometimes, generally late in the summer, 

and uct themselves there much like sailors ashore after a cruise. 

Like them, they are, as a body, recklessly extravagant in squandering 

the high obtained in their rough and daugerous calling ; they have 

the same whimsical kind of generonity, and a most alarming partiality 
for rough frolics and practical jokes. 

A near view of the calling of these hardy ee strips it of all the 
pooiry with which fancy naturally invests a life of hardship and adven- 

. The reality is hard and stera enough. Its danger and excitement 
naturally contribute largely to attract and form the magnificent race of 
men which they undoubtediy are, as far as thews and sinews are con- 

The trade is one of the greatest importance in Canada, and pro- 
bably will continue to furnish for the next handred and fifty years a large 
of her material wealth. Winter is the time when the lumber- 
ng operations are carried on in the woods; the frozen snow then pre- 
sents smooth and firm pathways in every direction over the face of acoun- 
try which would otherwise be impassable for horses and for the felled 
sawn afr tine or th neceary prepares, The Owe dat 
sutumo or necessary pre ttawa ict 
is one of the py ber gy of those which rely almost entirely upon 
their timber ; the beautifully situated city of that name, whose 
rapid development I have alluded to above, owes its advancement almost 
ly timber trade. A journey up the Ottawa for the purpose 
of wituessing the mode of carrying on this curious trade, will amply re- 
pay any one with a good constitution, a strong di pw keg - 
appreciation of the beauties of nature. He will find ample 
developing these three qualities before he ge back to civilize 1 lite. 

The Ottawa was the route by which the Recollet Father le Caron first 
succeeded in reaching the West ; Champlain bad him in 1615 as 
far as Lake Nipiesing. Though forming, as a f at the map will 

. by far the most direct route to the Great West, the falls and rapids 
which t its course have hitherto opposed an insuperable barrier to 
navigation, and the trade which under other circumstances would have 
passed over its waters, has been forced into less direct channels. A large 
outlay has been made by the Canadian Government to perfect the timber 
slides by which the rafts are safely brought over the rapids ; but it would 
enormous sum, and one which the present uninhabited condi- 

r Ottawa does not warrant, before it can claim the dis- 
ch its Te -py position entitles it, of the direct water 
‘o render it completely available for the og me of 

trade, locks must be formed to overcome the shallows of French River, a 
broad bat shallow stream which connects Lake Nipissing with Georgian | 
Bay ; a sbip canal must traverse the portage between e Nipissing and 

the head waters of the Ottawa; and the falls and rapids of that magni- 
ficent river must be overcome. Doubtless, ere the present g tion bas 


; 


She Atoton, 


hardihood are concerned, are employed to explore the timber regions, 
though I believe they are mostly native Canadians. The way of life is 
the same. Up at daybreak ; strike the teat if there is one, or carefully 
roll up the blankets, and take a swim in the stream. Your men examine 
the canoe, and carefully repair with gum or resin, (an indispensable ne- 
cessary) any damages that may have been inflicted on its fragile sides by 
the sharp-pointed rocks in the shallows. Then breakfast, which will con- 
sist of rancid bacon, very nasty bread (made of flour and water, rolled 
round a stick, and roasted before the fire,) and a tin mug of green tea, 
strong enough, as the lumberers say, to carry a horse, and rough enough 
in flavour to peel the tongue of a baffalo. Breakfast despatched, stow 
away the “ plunder,” and paddle steadily till you come to a fall or ra- 
pid. If it be possible to pole or paddle up the latter, the most —_— 
scene follows. The whole party, puffing volumes of tobacco smoke, 
uttering wild shouts and screams, tug at the paddles with desperate ener- 
gy. Sometimes for half a minute the canoe will hang just on the crest of 
arapid. Woe be to the light craft and everything she contains if the 
man who holds the steering paddle allows her head to sway an inch 
from its direction straight upstream! Down she goes, hurled rock 
to rock, past which she was guided with such oe and the dripping 
wights wend their weary way back to the nearest settlement, through the 
woods. But if the steersman possesses a practised eye and a stead 
hand, the momentary pause is followed by a dart forward into smoo' 
water, and a breathing space, during which the panting crew may look 
back to the scene of their exciting struggle. Sometimes a fall or a long 
reach of the river obliges the party to land, in order to make a 
through the woods or over the rocks, and to launch again higher up. The 
voyageurs, in their characteristic red shirts and moccasons, staggering with 
the canoe and bag Om their shoulders over the steep rocks, would 
make a pretty subject for a painter. The novice is startled at first to 
hear the warning sound of the rattlesnake as it glides off the path appa- 
rently just where his foot would at the next step have fallen among the 
leaves. I never trod on one, nor does such a thing often happen ; but I 
once, in jumping from one stone to another, pitched right on the head of 
a garter snake which was lying there asleep. I never was in such a 
fright in my life, thinking it at first a “rattler.” 

At noon you halt for dinner. Pork, bread, and tea again ; camp at sun- 
set. In some of the small streams, the trees which fall across from bank 
to bank often block further advance, and a way has to be cut with axes. 
Another source of danger to the canoe are what Mississippi boatmen call 
“snags” and “sawyers.” Both are trees, washed into mid-channel by 
the winter-currents, and forming snags when their sharp broken branches 

int up stream, and sawyers when they turn down, both being equally 

fatal to small craft. I am inclined to think that the fullest development 
of what Orientals call “kaif” takes place when the camp fires burn 
nn at night, and you lie, smoking peacefully, and gazing dreamil 
upwards through the tree-tops at the star-spangled sky. Often, in suc 
@ scene, ere night’s 
Sweet child, Sleep, the filmy-eyed, 
Whispered like a tid ’ 
Shall I nestle by thy side? 


have I lain, with thoughts far away in the distant fatherland, listening 
idly to the rippling stream, till the splash of scme bear or deer in the 
water, jarring like a broken chord on quiet thoughts, brought me back 
from dreamland to the camp-fire and the rifle. 

Arrived at the place near which the lumberers’ winter quarters are 
to be established, the voyageurs commence their search for the places in 
which the finest timber grows. These men, though often unable to read 
or write, manage to make a tolerably correct, and often exceedingly 
graphic, map of the country. They note down, after their own fashion, 
the ran of streams and character of soil, and exbibit an amount 
of knowledge of woodcraft sigas, by which timber of the desired quality 
are discovered, which resembles intuition, and greatly puzzles a stran- 
ger. As soon as the first snows have fallen, men horses appear on 
the spot, and the heretofore silent forest resounds with the din of a hun- 
dred axes. The logs are roughly trimmed and dragged over the snow- 
roads to the nearest stream, where they lie till, at the breaking-up of the 
frost in the spring, they are floated down by the first freshet into some ri- 
ver or lake, where they are made up into rafts, and taken over perhaps 
a thousand miles of water to Quebec. If the water in the stream where 
the logs are first deposited is insufficient to float them, the lumberers, tak- 
ing example from the beaver, raise a dam lower down, and suddenly break- 
ing away the obstacle, “flash” them over the shallows, The buts in 
which the men live, and which in summer are used to store provisions and 
materials, are fitted with banks or sleeping places like the cabin of a ship, 
and the ¢ of snores which salutes the ear of any wakeful mem- 
ber of the party is rather astonishing, and speaks well for backwoods 
lungs. Sometimes a restless spirit will awake, and, as a natural conse- 
quence, er eyes feel hungry. He will turn out and consume a pound 
or so of salt pork and a jorum of cold green tea before lighting his pi 
and resuming his slumbers, The tea-leaves are never eoevel from the 

t kettle. Fresh tea is always added, and the kettle kept continually 
iling over the fire, which, in consequence of the intense cold, is, of 
couree, alight night and “7: The natural inference is, that lamberers 
have no nerves—if the , Such tea would assuredly destroy them. 
su the awful work they endure counteracts its effects. 
he conveyance of the rafts down to Quebec in + and summer 
is the most adventurous and dangerous part of the le. It is a slow 
Rafts from the most distant stations occupy sometimes more 
than a year (that is more than that part of the year during which the 
river navigation is opened), and do not reach Quebec till the second 
spring. In their long and arduous voyage the lumberers live entirely on 
eir rafts, or at night camp beside them. They shoot the most formida- 
ble rapids with a precision and nerve that requires long training to ac- 
quire. Sometimes they come upon a timber jam, where some raft, bro- 
ken up by a rapid, has gone to pieces, and one of the sticks as they are 
called has been caught on the rocks, all succeeding logs becomes en- 
tangled and form a heap of gigantic spellicans across the river. Then a 
volunteer, the man of the most active form and coolest nerve, with tight- 








|} ened waistband and wary step, climbs axe in hand over the mass, and 





away these conditions will be fulfilled, and ships, “ outward 
nd’ for England, will carry the grain of Nebraska and Minnesota, 
without once breaking bulk, from the very centre of the American coati- 
nent to the ports of Europe. 

It may, however, be received as an axiom, that wherever the lumber- 
man leads the way the settler is sure to follow; the wants of the former 
creating a favourable market for the produce of the latter. It may, 
therefore, be confidently predicted that this magnificent country will not 
long remain uncultivated. Moreover, the soil whith produces the timber 
most in request—viz., rock elm and oak, is also best adapted to agricul- 
tural pursuits. Mr. Buchanan, in his advice to emigrants, strongly ia- 
sists on the advan of the Ottawa as a place to settle. 


i 








In the meantime, if you intend to accompany one of the men sent on in 
summer to “ prospect” or decide on the ecene of the winter's labours, | 
sundry preparations are absolutely necessary, though no greater mistake | 
can be e than to encumber yourself with unnecessary luggage, re- | 
membering that half the time you will have to carry your “ possibles’’ on 
your back, with your canoe into the = through forests where roads 
are not. Yet as those forests are singularly empty of game, ia which 
point they resemble all the American forests that I have seen, provisions 
must be carried, and a great encumbrance they are. The flour-bags look 
very large, and are decidedly inconveniently heavy when they are turoed 
out of the canoe at the first portage; but the extra weight which soon di- 
minishes as the party eat their way through them with backwoods appe- 
tites, is a smaller evil than being half starved. 

My note-book furnishes a list of articles which I took when out on ove 
of these backwoods expeditions with a friend. We had four men, and 
were going to far more distant regions than those now under Jera- 


ig With a practised eye the tree, often only slightly » which 
is the key of the whole, begins to cut it away. Suddenly there is a 
crack. Now, run!—Garde @ wi—Look out a your life! shout the 
watchers on the bank. The adventurer leaps like an antelope from log 
to log of the falling timber ; one moment's delay, one false step, and 
the whole jam, thousands of tons of forest trees, will be dowa on his head. 
A moment more, either like Horatius Cocles, “on dry earth he 
stands,” or, with a sickening sensation of impotent despair, the bystan- 
ders see the mass crushing and struggling above him ; and when the tu- 
mult has subsided, they commence among the rocks and timbers below a 
fruitless search for a mangled body from which the adventurous spirit has 
been crushed.— Viscount Bury’s Notes on Canadian Matters, 
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THE INTERPRETER. 


CHAPTER XXIL—FOREWARNED, 

It was a pleasant life that we led in the find old castle at Edeldorf. Vic- 
tor was always an enthusiast in field sports, and since his return from 
the war he devoted himself to the pursuit of wild animals more assidu- 
ously than ever. This was no less a measure of prudence than of incli- 
nation on the part of my friend. An inveterate Nimrod seldom busies 
himself much with politics, and as the antecedents of the De Rohans had 
somewhat compromised that patriotic family in the eyes of the Govern- 
ment, its present representative was looked on less unfavourably in the 
character of a young thoughtless sportsman, than he would have been as 
a disaffected man b ding in solitude, and reserving his energies for 





a 








tion. Wee ted to strike a settlement where we could get provisions 
in about ten days ; failing in this hope, we suffered severely. We car- 
ried three bams, 28 Ib. ; bacon, 30 lb, ; green tea, 2 lb.; sugar, one loaf 
and 4 lb. ; pepper and salt ; biscuits, 10 lb. ; brandy (to be used medici- 
nally, or asa “nightcap” while sleeping out in wet weather), 3 pints ; 
flour, 160 Ib. ; axes, guns, and knives, camp kettle, four saucepans and tin 
cups fitting into each other ; plates to fit into camp kettle, lantern and 
candles ; oue blanket a-piece ; a square piece of oilcloth to spread on the 
= and sleep on. It keeps the damp from rising, and is very valua- 
le in a sanitary pont of view. Pipes, tobacco, and a good store of luci- 
fer-matches. The list may be useful to any one starting on a journey into 
the woods, as his preparations must be made oa the outskirts of civiliza- 
tion, where reliable advice is not always attainable, the backwoodsman’s 
love of fun being often stronger than his desire to teach woodcraft to a no- 
vice. The mode of travelling would, were it not for the variety and beauty 
of the scenery, be rather dull after the first novelty bad wora off. Far 
north, and near the confines of the Hudeon’s Bay ——~ - where my ca- 
noing Sapestence has been gained, the guides are mostly halt- In- 
dians, who are still called by their old Canadian name of Vi 
Many of them come from the Red River Settlement, and are thoroughly 
acquainted with forest life. The rame class of men. as far as skill and 





M , to one who loved the fresh breath of morning and the crack 
of the rifle, Edeldorf was a perfect paradise. Within a ride of two hours 
its hills furnished many a pair of antlers for the castle-ball, and the wild- 
boar whetted his tusks upon the stem of many a fine old forest tree in its 
deep woodlands. An occasional wolf and a possible bear or two en- 
hanced the interest of the chas» ; and when the Count quitted his home 
at early morning, belted and equipped for his work, he could promise 
- a day of as varied enjoyment as the keenest sportsman coald de- 
I was getting rapidly better, but still unable to accompany my friend 
on these active expeditions. 1 am not sure that I longed very rly 
participate in their delights. As I got stronger, I think I felt less in- 
clined to break my habits of convalescence he!plessness—a helpless- 
ness that made me very dependent on Valérie de Roban. 

I was king from a pl t dream of evening skies and perfumed 
orange-groves and soft music, with a dim vision of floating hair and mus- 
lin dresses, when Victor, with a lighted candle in his hand, entered m 
apartment—a habit he had acquired in boyhood, and which he contin: 
through life—to bid me ‘ Good morning,’ and favour me with his anticipa- 





. | tions of his day’s amusement. 


“I wish you were well enough to come with me, Vere,” said he, as he 
peered out into the dark morning, not yet streaked with the faintest ves- 
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tige of dawn. “There is nothing like shooting, after all ; war is a mis- 
take, Vere, and an uncomfortable process into the bargain ; but shoot 
vantage 





ing, I find, gives one quite as much excitement, and has the ad 
of being compatible with a comfortable dwelling and plenty to eat every 
day. Ihave changed my note, Vere, and I say Vive la chasse / now.” 

“ Did you wake me to tell me that?” I yawned out as I warded the 
light of the candle from my sleepy eyes, “ or do you wish me to get out 
of my warm bed this cold morning and hold a discussion with you on the 
comparative attraction of shooting men and beasts? The former is per- 
haps the more exciting, but the latter the more innocent.” 

ictor laughed. “Yon lazy, cold Englander !’’ he replied ; “I woke 
you as I always do when I ae a pleasant day, that I may tell you 
all I expect to do, In the first place I shall have a delightful ride up to 
the hills ; I wish you could accompany me. A cigar before dawn, after 
a cup of coffee, is worth all the smoking of the rest of the twenty-four 
hours put together. I shall gallop the whole way, and a gallop counts 
for something in a day’s happiness. Confess shat, at least, you cold, un- 
im oned mortal.”’ 

pointed to my wounded leg, and smiled. 

“Oh! you will soon be able to get on horseback, and then we two 
must scamper about across the country once more, as we used to do when 
we were boys,” resumed Victor ; “ in the meantime, Valérie will take care 
of you, and you must get well as quick as you can. What a charming ride 
it is up to the hills: I shall get there in two hours at the outside, for 
Caspar goes like the wind ; then to-day we mean to beat the woods at 


portage | the farthest extremity of the Waldenberg, where my poor father shot the 


famous straight-horned stag years and years ago. There are several 
wild-boar in the ravine at the bottom, and it was only the season 
last that Vocqsal shot a bear within twenty yards of the waterfall.” 

“ By the bye,’’ I interrupted him, “ are bears and boars and red-deer the 
only game you have in view? or are there not other attractions as fasci- 
nating as shooting, in the direction of the Waldenberg ?”’ 

It was a random shaft, but it hit the mark; Victor positively blushed, 
and I could not help thinking as I watched him, what a handsome fellow 
he was. A finer specimen of manly beauty you would hardly wish to see 
than the young Count de Roban, as he stood there in his green shooting- 
dress, with his powder-horn slung across his shoulder, and his hunting- 
knife at his welt Victor was now in the full glow of youthful manhood, 
tall, active, and muscular, with a symmetry of frame that, while it was 
eminently graceful, qualified him admirably for all athletic exercises, 
and a bearing that can best be described by the emphatic term “ high- 
bred.”” There was a woman’s beauty in his soft blue eyes and silky hair 
of the richest brown, but his marked features, straight, determi: eye- 
brows, and dark, heavy mustaches, redeemed the countenance, notwith- 
standing its bright winning expression, from the ¢ of effeminacy. 
Perhaps, after all, the greatest charm about him was his air of complete 
enjoyment and utter forgetfulness of stif. Every thought of his mind 
seemed to pass across his handsome face : and to judge by appearances, 
the thoughts were of the pleasantest description, and now he absolutely 
blushed as be hurried on without taking any notice of my remark— 

“IfIcan bring Valérie back a bear-skin for her sledge, I shall be 
quite satisfied ; and I will tell you all about my chasse and my day’s ad- 
ventures over & po og when I return. Mean time, my dear fellow, take 
care of yourself, order all my carriages and horses, if they are of the slight- 
est use to you, and farewell, or rather au revoir.’ 

I heard him humming his favourite waltz as he strode along the gal- 
lery (by the way, the very Ghost’s gallery of our childish adventure), 
ol in another minute his horse’s hoofs were clattering away at a gallop 
into the darkness. Whilst I turned round in bed with a a § yawa, and 
after patting Bold’s head—a compliment which that faithful animal re- 
turned by ale growl, for the old dog though staunch and true as ever, 
was getting very savage now,—I composed myself to cheat a few more 
hours of convalescence in sleep. What a contrast to my friend! Weary, 
wounded, and disappointed, I seemed to have lived my life out, and to 
have nothing more now to hope or to fear. I had failed in ambition, I 
had made shipwreck in love. I was grey and old in heart, though as yet 
young in years; whilst Victor, at the same age as myself, had all 
future before him, glowing with the sunshine of geod health, good spirits, 
and prosperity. Let us follow the child of fortune as he gallops over the 
En = cool breath of morning fanning his brow and lifting his cluster- 
1D, . 
ro a man who is fond of 1 what Hungarian is not !—there 
is no country so fascinating as his own native — = he can gal- 
lop on mile after mile, hour after hour, over a flat , unbroken even 
by a mole hill, and on a light sandy soil, just so soft as to afford his horse 
@ pleasant easy footing, but not deep enough to distress him. Al 
I could never myself appreciate the ecstatic pleasures of a gallop, or com- 

rehend why there should be a charm about a horse that is not possessed 
yy the cow, the giraffe, the hippopotamus, or any other animal of the 
larger order of mammalia, I am not so Y gyno as to be unaware that in 
this respect I am an exception to the general run of my countrymen. 
Nay, I cannot shut my eyes to the fact that there are men whose whole 
thoughts and wishes centre themselves in the distinguished quadruped ; 
who grudge not to ruin their wives and families for his society ; and who, 
he men em r, make the Horse the very high-priest of their 
domestic hearth. To such I would recommend a gallop on a hard-puller 
over the plains of Hungary. Let him go! There is nothing to him 
for forty miles ; and if you cannot bring him to reason in about a minute 
and a half, you must for ever forfeit your claim to be enrolled amongst 
the worshipful oomguny of Hippodami to which it seems the noblest am- 
bition of iring you to belong. A deacon of the craft was my friend 
Victor ; and I really believe he — a pl ees | k to 
the walking biped, as he urged Caspar along at speed, his fine figure 
py | and yielding to every motion of the horse, with a pliancy that, 
we are informed by those who pique themselves on such matters, can only 
be acquired by long years of practice superinduced on a natural, or as 
they would term it, “ heaven-born,” aptitade to excel in the god-like 


art. 

So Victor galloped on like Mazeppa, till the dawn “ had dappled into 
day ; and save to light a fresh cigar, gave Caspar no breathing-time till 
the sun was above the horizon, the dew-drops on the acacias glittered 
like diamonds in the morning light. As he quitted the plains at last, and 
dropped his rein on his horse's neck, while he walked him slowly up the 
stony road that led to the Waldenberg, he caught sight of a female 
figure almost in the shadow of the wood, the flutter of whose dress seemed 
to communicate a corresponding tremor to Victor's heart. The healthy 
glow paled on his cheek, and his pulses beat fitfully as he urged poor 
Caspar once more into a gallop nst the hill, none the less energeti- 
cally that for nearly a mile a turn in the road hid the object of interest 
from his sight. at a crowd of thoughts, hopes, doubts, and fears 
passed through his mind during that long mile of peayey es which, had 
they resolved themselves into words, would have taken the following form : 
—*Can she have really come here to meet me, after all? Whoelse would 
be on the Waldenberg at this early hour? What can have happened !— 
is it possible that she has walked all this way on age to see me alone, 
if only for five minut s, be‘ore our chasse vegias? hen she loves me, aft r 
all !—and yet she told me herself she was £0 volatile, so capricious. No, 
it is impossible !—she wont risk so much for me. And yet it is—it must 
be! It is just her figure, her walk,—how well I know them. I have mis- 
trusted, I have misjudged her ; she is, after all, true, loving, and devoted, 
Oh! I will make her such amends.” Alas! poor Victor ; the lady to 
whom you are vowing so Mang a fidelity—to whom you are so bapPy to 
think you owe so mach for her presence on the wild Waldenberg-—is at 
this moment drinking chocolate in a comfortable dressing-room a 
warm stove at least ten miles off; and though you might, and doubtless 
would, think ber extremely lovely in that snowy robe de chambre, with its 
cherry-coloured ribbons, I question whether you would approve of the 
utter indifference which her countenance displays to all sublunary things, 
yourself included, with the exception of that very dubious French novel 
on her knee, which she is , or rather devouring with more than 
masculine avidity. Better draw rein at once, and ride back to Edeldorf, 
for one hundred yards more will undeceive you at the turn round that 
old oak-tree ; and it is no wonder that you pull up in utter discomfiture, 
and exclaim aloud in — own Hungarian, aud in tones of bitter disgust 
—* Psha! it’s only a ngynie, after all.” oss 

“ Only a Zingynie, Count de Rohan!” replied a dark, majestic old wo- 
man, with a frown on her fine countenance and a flash in her dark eye, 
as she placed herself cross the road and confronted the astonished horse- 








to | man ; “ only your father’s friend and your own ; only an interpreter of 
futarity, who 


come to warn you ere it be too late. Turn back, Vic- 
tor de Rohan, to your own halls at Edeldorf. I have read your horoscope 
and it is not for you to go on.” 

Victor had by this time recovered his good humour ; he forced a few 
florins into the woman’s unwilling hand. “ Promise me a good day’s 
= he said, laughingly, “ and let me go. I ought to be there 

y. 


“Turn back, my child, tarn back,” said the gipsy ; “I will 
save you if I can. Do you know that there is danger for you on the Wal- 
denberg? Do you know that I—I, who have held you in my arms when you 
were a baby, have walked a-foot all the way from the Banat on purpose 
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to wara oa : Do you think I know not why you ride here day after day, | 
that at pel shoot God’s wild animals with that bad old maa ? Isis 
mod for love of sport, Victor de Roban? Answer me that. et 
He waxed impatient, and drew his rein rudely from the woman's | 


“ Give your advice when it is asked, mother,” said he, “ and do not de- 
lay me any longer. If you want food and shelter, go dowa to Edeldorf. 
I ean waste no more time with a chattering old woman here.” 

She was furious ; she flung the money he bad given her down beneath 
his horse’s feet. Tears rose to her eyes, and ber hand shook with passion 
as she pointed with outstretched arm in the directioa of the Walden- 


“ Ay, go on,”’ said che, “ go oa, and neglect the gipsy’s warning till it 
ie too late. Ob! you are a nobleman and a soldier, and you know best ; | 
@ man of honour, too, and you will go there. Listen to me, once for all, 
Victor de Rohan, for I loved you as a baby, and I would save you even | 
now, if I could. I slept by the waters of the Danube, and | saw ina) 
vision the child [ had fondled in my arms full-grown and handsome, and | 
arrived at man’s estate. He was dressed as you are now, with powder- | 
horn and bunting-knife my) over his broad shoulders, and the rifle that | 
he set such store by, was in his haud. He spoke kiadly and smilingly 
as was his wont, not angrily as you did now. He was mounted on a good | 
horse, and I wus d to watch him ride gallantly away with St. Ha- 
bert’s blessing and my own.” ; 

“ Again I saw him, but this time not alone. There was a fair and 
lovely woman by his side, dressed in white, and he hung bis head, and 
walked listlessly and slowly, as though his limbs were fettered and he 
was sore and sick at heart. I could not bear to think the boy I had loved 
was no longer free ; and when he turned his face towards me it was pale 
and sorrowful, and there was suffering on his brow. Then my dream 
changed, and I saw the Waldenberg, with its ragged peaks and its wav- 
ing woods, and the roar of the waterfall sounded strange and ominous in 
my ears; and there were clouds gathering in the sky, and the eagle 
ecrea: as he swept by on the blast, and the rain plashed down in 
large heavy drops, and every drop seemed to fall chill upon my heart. 
Then I sat me down, weary and sorrowful, and I heard the measured | 
tread of men, and four noble-looking foresters passed by me, bearing a | 
body covered with a cloak upon their shoulders, and one said to 
the other, ‘ Alas, for our master! is it not St. Hubert’s day? But a cor- 
ner of the cloak fell from the face of him they carried, aud I knew the | 
pale features, damp with death, and the rich brown hair falling limp across | 
the brow—it was the corpse of him whom I had loved as a baby and 
watched over as a man, and [ groaned in my misery and awoke. Oh, my 
boy, my young handsome De Rohan, turn, then, back from the Walden- 
berg, for the old Zingynie’s sake.” 

* Nonsense, mother,” replied Victor, impatiently ; ‘St. Hubert’s day 
is past ; I cannot help your bad dreams, or stay here to prate about them 
allday. Farewell! and let me go.” He turned his horse's head from 
ber as he spoke, and went off at a gallop. | 

The old gipsy woman looked after him long and wistfully, as the clat- | 
ter of his horse's hoofs died away on the stony causeway ; she sat down | 
by the road-side, buried her face in her cloak, and wept bitterly and pas- | 

ately ; then she rose, picked up the money that lay neglected on the | 
ground, aud took her way down the hill, walking slow and dejected, like | 
one who is hopelessly and grievously disappointed, and ever and anon | 
muttering to herself, in words that reemed to form something between | 
% curse and 9 prayer, 





CHAPTER XXtIl.—“ aRCADE apo.” 

Prince Vocqsal possessed a delightful shooting-box in the immediate 
vicinity of the Waldenberg ; and as a portion ot those magnificent wood- | 
lands was on his property, he and the De Rohans, father and son, had | 
long established a joint prepreg | and right of sporting over that far- 
famed locality. Perhaps what the Prince called a shooting-box, an Eng- | 
lishman’s less magnificent notions would have caused bim to term acoun- | 
try-house ; for the “ chalet,” as Madame la Princesse delighted to name it, 
was a roomy, commodious dwelling with all the appliances of a com- | 
fortable mansion, furnished in the most exquisite taste. She herself bad | 
never been induced to visit it till within the lust few weeks—a circum- | 
stance which had not seemed to diminish its attractions in the eyes of the | 
Prince ; now, however, « suite of apartments was titted up expressly for 
“ Madame,” and this return to primitive tastes and rural pleasures on the | 
part of that fastidious lady was hailed by her d with astonish 
ment, and by her husband with a good-bumoured and ludicrous expres- 
sion of dismay. To account for the change in Madame’s habits, we must | 
follow Victor on his solitary ride, the pace of which was once more re- | 
duced to a walk as soon as he was beyond the gipsy’s ken. Who does | 
not know the nervous anxiety with which we have all of us sometimes | 
hurried over the beginning of a journey, only to dawdle out its termina. | 
tion, in absolute dread of the very moment which yet we long for so 

ofally. 

hen, if was sirange that so keen a sportsman as Victor, one, more- | 
over, whose ear was as practised as his eye was quick, should have been 
deceived in the direction from which he ; 
a-dozen shots, that could only have been fired from the gun of his friend 
the Prince, whom he had promised faithfully to meet that morning, at a 
certain well-known pass on the Waldenberg. It was strange that instead 
of riding at once towards the spot where he must have seen the smoke 
from «gus actually curling up pmo i the trees, he should have can- 
tered off in an exactly opposite direction, and never drawn reia till he 
arrived at the gate of a white house surrounded by acacias, at least five 
miles from the familiar and appointed a and in a part of the 
Waldenberg by no means the best stocked with game. 

1t was strange, too, that he should have thought it necessary to inform 
the gi Hussar who opened the door, how he had unaccountably missed 
the Prince in the forest, and bad ridden all this distanve out of his way 
to inquire about him, and should have asked that military-looking indi- 
vidual in a casual manner whether it was probable Madame la Princesse 
eould put him in the right way of finding his companion, so as not to 
lose his day’s sport. It might have occurred to the Hussar, if not too 
mach taken up with his mustaches, that the simplest method for so inti- 
mate a friend, wonld have been to have asked at once if “ Madame was 
at home,” and then goue in and prosecuted his inquiries in person. If a 
shrewd Hussar, too, he may have bethought him that the human biped is 
something akin to the ostrich, and is persuaded, like that foolish bird, 
that if be can only hide his bead no one can detect his great long legs. Be 
this how it may, the official never moved @ niuscle of his countenance, 
and in about balf a minute Victor found himself, he did not exactly know 
how, alone with “ Madame”’ in her boudoir. 

She gave him her hand with one of those sunny smiles that used to go 
straight to the Hun an’s heart, Madame was never demonstrative ; 











although her companion would joyfully have cast himself at her feet and 
pewtsgoot her, wilfully iguored bis devotion ; and while she knew 
from his own lips that he was her lover, nor had the slightest objection to 


the avowal, she persisted in treating him as a commonplace friend. It 
was part of her system, and it seemed to answer. Princesse Vocqsal’s 
lovers were always wilder about her than those of any other dame half 
her — oe possessed of thrice ber beauty. She had the knack of mana- 
ging that straage compound of vanity, recklessness, and warm affections 
which constitates a man’s heart ; and she took a great delight in playing 
on an instrument of which she had sounded all the chords and evoked 
all the tones till she knew it thoroughly, and undervalued it accord- 
i 


tor had very little to say : he who was generally so gay and un- 
abashed and agreeable. His colour went and came, and his hand posi- 
— ag as he took hers—so cold and soft and steady—and carried it 
to his lips, 

“ What, lost again in the Waldenberg *” said she, with a laugh, “ and 
within five leagues of Edeldorf. Count de Rohan, you are really 
= fit to be trusted by yourself; we must get you some one,to take care 

ou.” 

ictor looked reproachfully at her. 

,”” he stammered, “ you laugh at me; you despise me. Again 
I have succeeded in seeing you without creating suspicion and remark ; 
bat I have had to do that which is foreign to my nature, and you know 
not what it costs me. I bave bad to act, if not to speak, a lie. I was to 
have met the Prince at the waterfall, and J wilfully missed him that I 
might come down here to inquire which way he had gone ; I felt-like a 
coward before the eye of the very servant who opened your door ; and all 
to look on you for tive minutes—to carry back with me the sweet tones 
of your beloved voice, and live upon them for weeks in my dreary home, 
till I can see you agaiu. Rose! Rose! you little know how I adore 


you. 
“But I cannot pity you in this instance, Mons. le Comte,” replied the 
; “Tcannot, indeed. Here you are, in my comfortable boudoir, 
& warm stove, and a , and your choice of every arm- 
and sofa in the instead of stam about on that bleak and 
Walden! . with your bands cold your feet wet, and a heavy 
| probability nothing to shoot. sir, does 
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may be bad taste, but I confess that, myself, I very much prefer my own 
society to his.’ And the Princess laughed her cheerful ringing laugh, 
that seemed to come straight from the heart. 

— sighed ; “ you will never be serious, Rose, for a minute to- 
ther. 

“ Serious!” she replied, “no! why should I? Have I not cause to be 
merry? TI own I might have felt triste and cross to day if | had been dis- 
appointed ; but you are come, mon cher Comte, and everything is couleur 
de rose. 

This was encouraging ; and Victor opened the siege once more. He 
loved her with all the enthusiasm and ardour of his warm Hungarian 
heart. Wilfully shutting his eyes to ruin, misery, and crime, he urged 
her to be his—to fly with him—to leave all for his sake. He vowed 
to devote himself to her, and her alone. He swore he would obey her 
lightest word, and move heaven and earth to fulfil her faintest wish for 
the rest of his life, would she but confide her happiness to him. He was 
mad—he was miserable without her: life was not worth having unless 
gilded by her smiles : he would fly his country if she did not consent : he 
would bate her, he would never see her more, and a great deal to the 
same purpose, the outpouring of an eager, generous nature, warped by 
circumstances to evil: but in vain ; the lady was immovable : she knew 
too well the value of her position to sacrifice it for so empty an illusion 
as love. Prudence, with the Princess, stood instead of principle ; and 
prudence whispered “ keep all you have got, there is no need to sacrifice 
anything. You have all the advantage, take care to retain it. He may 
break his chains to-day, but he will come back voluntarily and put them 
on again to-morrow ; it is more blessed to receive than to give.” Such 
was the Priocess’s r ing, and she r ined firm and cold as a rock, 
At last his temper gave way, and he reproached her bitterly and un- 
generously. 

“You do not love me,” be said ; “ cold, false, and heartless, you have 
sacrificed me to your vanity; but you shall not enjoy your triumph 
long ; from henceforth I renounce you and your favour—from this day | 
will never set eyes on you again. Rose! for the last time I call you by 
that dear name ; Rose! for the last time, farewell!” 

She tried the old conquering glance once more, but it failed. She 
even pressed his hand, and bade him wait and see the Prince on his re- 
turn, but in vain. For the time, ber power was gone. With lips com- 
pressed, and face as white as ashes, Victor strode from the room. In less 
than five minutes he was mounted, and galloping furiously off in the di- 
rect'ou of Kdeldorf. 





 — 


THE GROWTH OF COTTON, 

The visit of Dr. Livingstone this week to Liverpool, for the purpose of 
showing the capacity of Central Africa to produce cotton in abundance for 
the wants of this country, has excited more than ordinary interest ; and 
although the statements which he has made respecting the interior of Af- 
rica differ little, if any, from those which he has made elsewhere, yet the 
impression which his modesty, his candour, and his uprightness has pro- 
duced has been most favourable. It is impossible to listen to this worthy 
and disinterested man without a feeling of respect and thrill of admira- 
tion. His statements are so straightforward and uegarnished, his facts so 
reliable, and his popularity with the natives so great, that he seems espe- 
cially fitted by Providence for the great work to which he has been call- 
ing the attention of the commercial classes of England. Read the follow- 
ing description of a land which is literally overflowing with milk and 
honey :— 

We have cotton growing inthe central parts of the country as well as near the 
coast ; and when we came within 200 miles of the coast, we found cotton grow- 


ing in large quantities, and the people making use of it. They do not appear to 
cultivate it for any market,—their only object in cultivating it ap; to be the | 
making of clothes for themselves and the paying of tribute to the Portuguese. 


This tribute consists of certain cotton cloths six feet long by three feet » 
We saw the women, as we passed, spinning the cotton and the men weaving it, 
and they span and wove in the same way that the ancient Egyptians did. The 
Portuguese raise a tribute of 1500 pieces of this cloth annually. They have no 
market, and they have no inducement to cultivate more. But they have no 
roads—they have no pathways down to the coast, and though they export £100,- 
000 worth annually in ivory, beeswax, and palin o!l, all these are taken down to 
the coast on the shoulders and heads of the men. [Hear, pee.) 

Besides cotton, which I think from what I saw of the fertility of the country 
could be produced to any extent, we have indigo growing wild all over the coun- 
try. The people dye their clothes by simply putting the plant into a vat with 
the clothes, and the articles are thus dyed blue. We also find the sugar cane 
cultivated in small quantities, but it is scarcely ever made into sugar, and we 

nd also the coffee plant. | just mention these thing» to sRow the fertility of the 
couxtry. The coffee was introduced by the Jesuits, 250 years ago, and it p 
gated itself all over the country at different periods. At the time I was at An- 
gola several new plantations of selfsown colfee were found, and all the Portu- 
gueze had to do was to cut out the smaller brushwood and leave a number of the 
trees as a shade to the coffee, and thiw ee bn fine coffee plantations—coffee 
not sown by anyone, but self-sown, or probably scattered & means of birds, 
This was one great good the Jesuits did in that country. (Hear, hear.) When 
going down to the sea coast, | found large numbers of the people able to read 
and write, and I found they had been taught by the Jesuits, who had been ex- 

lied the country by the Marquis Pourbal. They keep up the practise of read- 

ing and writing to this day ; and if they had the opportunity of reading other 
books, I have no doubt they would, geuerally, peruse them. At present they 
have nothing but the Lives of Saints and a few other unimportant books. [Laugh- 
ter.} But all with the greatest respect of their teachers, the Jesuits ; and 
I believe these Jusuits must have been really good men, when I see the fruits of 
their labours to this day. (Hear, bear.) 
But Dr. Livingstone, notwithstanding this glowing account of the re- 
sources of a country with whch he is so familiar, does not conceal the 
fact that a serious obstacle exists to the navigation of the Zambesi, the 
principal river of Central Africa, and he describes certain rapids which 
may possibly impede its navigation far into the interior ; but he knows 
from his own persunal knowledge that the stream is navigable for three 
hundred miles beyond its mouth. He has not seen, he has merely 
of the rapids ; and it is possible that the diversion of the course of the 
river, so as to avoid these rapids, would not present any serious engi- 
neering difficulties. Dr. Livingstone has created such an impression by 
the force and truthfulness of his representations that a steamer will 
bably be sent out to trace the course of the Zambesi, and it is desirable 
that = should be accompanied by persons able to solve this engineering 
question. 


neighbours, the feeliag there was strongly in favour of India as the field 
from which our cotton supplies, sufficient to balance the shortcomings of 
the United States, were to be drawn; but the new light which he has 


Up to the time that Dr. Livingstone appeared amongst our Manchester | d 


proves that if the West Indies possessed the requisite amount of labour, 
they could supply us with cotton Jarge enough to keep down the 
price in the home market to the point that would not interfere with the 
products of the steam engine. The affair is one of pounds, shillings, and 
—_ ; and the remedy is in the hands of the manufacturers them- 
selves. 

A trade on which, it is said upwards of two millions of persons are de- 
pendent, is justified in listening attentively to Dr. Livingstone’s and all 
other suggestions ; but it will be found, we suspect, much easier, under 
judici g nt, to revive the growth of cotton in districts accus- 
tomed to produce it, and where it has gone out of cultivation from causes 
that are not irremediable, than to open new and hitherto unexplored 
fields in Africa, where difficulties, social and geographical, present them- 
selves at the outset, and difficulties, too, which it may take a quarter of 
a century to remove.—Luropean Times, Oct. 17. 
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THE MUTINY IN INDIA. 
The telegraphic reports having given the latest news more per pieu- 
ously than usual, we subjoin the principal of them. 

THE BOMBAY MAIL. 
The following despatch was received at the Foreign Office, through the 
Admiralty, at 2.30 A.M., October 11 (Sunday) :— 
Cagliari, Oct. 9, 8.30 P.M. 

The Bombay arrived at Suez on the evening of the 2nd instant. Her 
dates are from Bombay, 17th September ; and Aden, 26th September. 
The following intelligence has been telegraphed from Suez to Alexandria 
by Vice-Consul West :— 
General Havelock gained his ninth victory on the 16th of August, 
driving the rebels from a strong position near Bithoor, which they des 
perately defended. After the battle he retired to Cawnpore, where he 
awaits reiofurcements before advancing to the relief of Lackaow, where 
the rebels were repelled with great loss, and the garrison are bravely 
holding out. 

General Outram arrived with strong reinforcements at Allahabad on the 
Ist of September, and expected to reach Cawnpore on the 9th. 

The Dinapore matineers have again been defeated by Major Eyre near 
Sasseran, and are trying to make their way to Delhi. 

Active preparations have aguin been resumed before Delhi, and on the 
26th of Augast General Nicholson defeated the mutineers at Nujuffghar, 
capturing thirteen guns and their camp baggage. Lieutenants Lamsden 
and Gabbett were killed. Oa the arrival of the siege train, which was 
expected on the Ist of S»ptember, it is said that an assault will be made 
on the city. 

A small force which left Agra on the 21st August, under the command. 
of Major Montgomery, defeated a body of the insurgeuts near Allyghar, 
a iy them to flight. Ensign Marsi and Mr. Tandy, volunteers, were 

illed. 

The 10th Light Cavalry mutinied at Ferozepore on the 19th August, 
and murdered Nelson, the veterinary surgeon. 

The 5ist Native Infantry matinied at Peshawur on the 28th August, 
but most of them were seized and will be summarily dealt wit, 

Herat was evacuated by the Persian troops on the 27th of July. 

At Neemuch part of a squadron of the 2d Bombay Light Cavairy muti- 
uied oa the 12th of August, and the troo were disarmed. 

The mutineers of the Joudpore Legion have hed towards N 
bad, from which troops were sent to intercept them. 

The rebels from Oude are threatening Allahabad and Benares, which 
are being put in a state of defence. 

The Sth Bengal jorgrinns mutinied at Bhaugulpore on the 14th 
August ; the 55th Bengal Native Infantry were disarmed at Ghazipore, 
va the 10th August. 

Rm bodies of troops are marching from Calcutta towards Alla- 
bad. 


Lord Elgin left Caleutta on the 3d of September, and sailed for Heng- 
Kong iu the screw-steamer Ava. 

Her Majesty's 89th Regiment has arrived at Bombay from the Cape of 
Good Hope, and has been sent to Deesa. The 95th is daily expec 

Seventeen prisoners were executed at Sattara, for treason, on the 
of September. 

The Moburram has passed off quietly in all parts of India. 

The Madras and Bombay Presidencies are ers, 

The Punjaub contiaues quiet. Bundelcund and Central India are an- 





disturbed, 
A private m e from Suez mentions the arrival there of Sir H, Leeke 
by the Bombay, he states that affairs in India are a shade better. 


THE CALCUTTA MAIL, 
Alexandria, Oct, 7, 1857, 
The Alma brings dates from Calcutta of the 10th September ; Madras, 
15th September ; Galle, 27th September ; and Aden, 30th September, 
The news from the north-west provinces is not later than that received 
vid Bombay. 
When the Alma passed Galle, her Majesty's ships Penelope and Cleopatra, 
with troops on board, bad reached that place, and 2500 troops were re- 
ported to have already arrived at the Mauritius. 


The London News of the 17th inst., thus recapitulates and comments on 
the above, and on the contents of the mails. 

The eager anxiety of every one to obtain intelligence from the East 
probably prevents an accurate consideration of how very brief is the in- 
terval between each mail. A fortnight, measured by hopes and fears, is 
a dreary length of time ; but it counts for very little in military opera- 
tions. It is not, therefore, sarprising that the mail which has reached us 
this week should bring with it no great amount of incident in conneetion 
with the state of affairs in India. All things taken into account, the status 

would, perhaps, be good news. Happily, if the record of occurrences 

© comeutes scant, it is certainly anything but discouraging. We have 

no further massacres to register, while England still holds her own mst 

the rebels—and something more. Not only have the matineers © nO 

way, but they have again felt the weight of the arms of the British sol- 
ier. 


It would seem as if matters were drawing to a head around Delbi. The 
daring attempt of a body of the revolted oy to intercept the siege- 
train, which was so effeetually neatralised by General Nicholvon, indi- 





thrown on this subject, aided, perhaps, to some exteat, by the troubles in 
India, has caused the sympathy ia that direction a good deal to abate : 
while in Liverpool, as far as we can judge, Dr. Livingstone has made a 
nee impression in favour of his views than he has produced else- 
where. 

Under the most favourable circumstances, it would be impossible to 
procure from Africa for years to come such a supply of cotton as would 
make auy serious impression upon the price, and the price of the staple 
is the point which is at present occupying general attention. It has been 
| stated with great confidence that cotiou, the growth of the United States, 
has cost this country during the last twelve months more by seven 
or eight millions sierling than it cost twelve years back, from the 
advance in price alone ; and the loss of this enormous amount of money 
ought to necessitate prompt action by way of a remedy. The alarm 
which now prevails is not an idle one. ‘The capacity of the United 
States seems to have been tested to the utmost, and the receipts of the 
new crop at the Atlantic ports are considerably less this year than they 
have been for many preceding years. The evil then is so pressing that 
something must be done immediately; and in this emergency we turn 
our eyes to the British West Indies, where every requisite exists, but the 
solitary one of labour, for the production of excellent cotton. 

A Manchester gentleman, who bas devoted a large share of attention 
to this subject, makes this important statement, whichis worthy of atten- 
tion at the preseat moment. India and the interior of Africa are cer- 
tainly favoured by climate and labour for the production of cotton, bat 
both are deplorably deficient in other important requisites—cheap and 
speedy transit of the article to the sea coast—* I will add one example,” 
says Mr. Richard Burn, of Manchester, to whom we refer, “ of the prac- 
tical results of a large number of coolies which were obtained from In- 
dia. It is now five years since they were engaged in India, and their 
passage money, £12, paid for them to and they have received 
wages during the whole time of their servitude, and which, having ex- 
pired, they are entitled to be sent back to India which will incur a simi- 
lar cost. Butso well satisfied are many of them with the country, their 
pay, aod employment, that they bave actually proposed to the planter, 
that if he will give them them the £12 he would have to pay for their 
passage home, they will at once make a further engagement with him 
for another five years. Now, in Demarara 
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are several places of worship, a school, and hospital, to all of which they 

heve-then edition; and, f& eatition to Witch, Gouse ts a vecoent at 

gistrate receiving £800 per annum, from whom they can obtain justice 
case of need.” 





and in al 
¥ count for nothing, instead of that of Monsieur le Prince? It 








This, as we have said, is a very remarkable statement, and it clearly 


they are well housed, there | in 


cates that the besieged duly estimate the importance of the arrival of 
that formidable forerunner of the assault. In reference to this point, 
some stress has been laid on the expedition of Captain Peel and bis blue- 
| jackets up the Ganges, convoying some of those tremendous ships’ guas. 
| the power of which has hardly yet been tested in warfare ; and it appears 
| as if the co-operation of this Naval Brigade aud its 68-pounders was part 
| of the plan for the reduction of the place. How this may be it is bard to. 
ray ; but it is a fact that but one steamer of even the lightest draught 
has as yet ascended so high as Agra, and that only once. Whether the 
river is practicable for Captain Peel's flotilla up to Delhi remains {0 be 
seen. 

There seems to be some confusion with regard to the movements of 
Tlavelock. It is asserted that the account brought vy this mail of his 
having again encountered the enemy “with the usual result” is only a 
repetition of the statement brought by the previous one. It is just pos- 
sible, however, that he may have made another attempt to dislodge the 
enemy trom Bithoor, which pee Fe 3 eight or ten miles from Cawnpore, 
its occupation by the rebels would materially interfere with the foraging 
necessary for his holding his intrenched tion—at best no light task 
for his worn and diminished force. . 

The prospect of Havelock’s corps being reinforced was brightening a 
little ; for, after all, it would appear that General Outram has taken the 
beaten instead of a circuitous and well-nigh impracticable roate id &le- 
habad, though somehow he was an unaccoantably long while on his way. 
Here, however, a difficulty would seem to be in the way, for Allahabad 
and Berares being, it is said, threatened by large numbers of the rebels 
from Oude, it is probable that Outram’s would have to stand fast 
at the former place, and be uuable to reach Havelock at Cawnpore. That 
that officer would maintain his position as long as he has a man available 
there is little doubt ; and as it is positively stated that Lucknow will be 
able to sustain itself in safety at least till the middle of last month,) al- 
though the garrison would still have to wait, it would be not without 


hope. 

That the beleaguered occupants of the fort at Agra should once more 
resame the offensive against the insurgents, and with complete success, is 
an animating indication of better things to come. 

It is hardly possible to over-estimate the service done by Major Eyre 
the south, an officer who has played succes fully the dan. 
a subordinate fighting and carrying on an 
of his superior. His operations against the 
the effect of once more opening the grand trank road 
importance of which was immense, for while that road was closed it 
not pozsible to send up reinforcements in detachments : nothing less 
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a division complete in all arms could have moved up the coantry, a thing 
almost impracticable in the present state of the land transport of the 


army. 

The addition of two or three more regiments of the Bengal army to the 
roll of the mutincers is nowadays a matter to which no great importance 
in to be attached, and the less so because in almost every instance the 
mutiny was suppressed at once. The mention of further disaffection in 
the Bombay army touches us nearer; but, when its actuality seems to 
be comprehended within the limits of part of a squadron of cavalry at 
Neemach and an irregular corps at Nussecrabad, it is compensated by 
the statement of the arrival of her Majesty’s 89th from the Cape and its 
maroh on Decea, whieh isin the district chen those stations are situated ; 
and, above all, by the authoritative announcemeat that the Madras and 
Bombay Prosidencies were tranquil. The state of things, may be sum- 
mod up by the intelligeace that the Punjaub continues quiet; that Cea- 
tral India is undisturbed ; and that the festival of the Mohurram, which 
had created so mach apprehension even in Calcutta itself, had passed off 
quietly all over Hindostan. ? . 

Comparatively meagre, then, as is the intelligence for which we have 
waited so restleasly for the last fortuight, the impression it leaves is by 
no means unsatisfactory. A feeling involuntarily steals upon one that 
the worst is past, and that we are at the beginning of the end. If the 
scanty and scattered detachments of British troops, which for three event- 
ful and trying months have held India for Kagland, can add to their 
heroic persistency another month's endurance their self-devotion will 
meet its reward ; for then our soldiers will no longer be talked of by re- 
giments, but by brigades and divisions, until they swell into such an 
army as this country has scarcely ever concentrated on one object. It is 
hardly possible that there can be any regular campaign—any positive 
stand-up fights—anything worthy to be called by the name of a battle. 
It oan scarcely be otherwise than that the sepoy rebels will melt away 
ami disperse ail over the country; and, truth to say, a new and very 
formidable difficulty will then arise. The mutineers will no longer bear 
even their present semblance to armies, Wut will be transformed into 

ors, who will find a tystem which is known as Dacoitism ready 
to their hands, aud they will require to be dealt with by a lighter kind 
of force than our grand “ troops of position.” The most agile cavalry, 
and an infantry which must out-guerrilla the most special guerrillas, 
will have enough to do in the work of extirpation. And after that, 
whatt The reorganisation of our Indian Empire. No small task will 
be set before the statesmen of England for the next three years. 


The following is an extract from a letter from Colonel R. Campbell, C. 
B., commanding 90:h Light lafantry, dated — 

* Berhampore, Aug. 2. 

‘My time is so taken up with the novelty of everything connected 
with the service here that positively I have not a moment to spare, and 
every day cudeavour to learn the Indian customs and forms as regards 
the army. The 90th left the Himalaya steamer for Chinsurah in two 
boats towed by steamors, large covered vessels, and we remained six days 
at Chinserah, and got on extremely well,—nodrunkeuners no sickness, and 
the regiment all I could wish, so clever and orderly. 1 implored them 
daily nos to poison themselves with bad spirits, but to =| beer, and dar- 
ing six days I had only three cases of drunkenness in 800 men, and only 
four men sick, who came 80 from England. We have had no casualty 
sinec leaving Mogland. I was burried off from Chinsurah, and embarked 
the regiment again in steamers’ towing boats, and we have been four 
days coming here. My instructions were to land here quietly and expe- 
ditiously, aud to disarm the 63d Native Infantry and the 11th Irregular 
= to take also the horses of the latter, also to disarm some Native 
Ar here. 

« ne erat force considerably exceeded mine, with the additional ad- 
vantage on the native side of 300 of the most splendid cavalry I ever saw ; 
as regards men, horses, and equipments I never saw anything equal to 

The regiment was landed by me 730 strong. and I ordered the 
Commandant here, who is Lieutenant-Colonel of the 63d Native Infantry, 
to parade the whole of the troops, He wished to put it off until to-day, 
but I would not grant an hour. The Sepoy regiment came out on pa- 
rade; I drew up the 90th opposite and on one flank, and ordered them 
to lay down their arms ; they obeyed, and I then ordered them to take 
off their belts, which was done ; and baving secured them in carts and upon 


i 


— I kept the regiment of Sepoys standing upon parade until the 
il Ssvewaler Covey came up, they came from a distance of five 
miles off, not expecting to an English regiment, but only a detach- 
meat of the 35th Regiment, 180 strong, whom they were prepared to fight. 
Their commanding officer wished to put off the — until to-day, the 
same as the others; but I refused. Fortunately I did, for not a man 
would have been here this morning; they would have goue off with 


i 


and ammunition. 
thunderstruck when they discovered our men, and had 
fine horses were to be taken from them ; if they had 
would have gone off in a body. They told the Sepoys 
they were cowards to give up their arms, and that if they 
came up they would bave fought us, but that my men 
aced they could not escape. The cavalry obeyed orders to lay 
arms, but with a mach worse grace than the Sepoys; they 
each other, and then put them on the ground. 1 eollected 
found all the carbines and pistols loaded. 1 was standing op- 
them. I then ordered all the belts to be taken off, and this was 
; broke their swords, others threw their pouches 
was obeyed. Having collected them I 
men and ordered them to lead their horses off 
ted for them, and where they were turned out 


led off their long jack boots and spurs, and pitched 
giment had not mutinied, but, no doubt would have 
course I anes them as a ro; a pate de eye bd 
are splendid men, but sav ond expression. ir 
The Political ro there had no idea that we 
in getting this regiment together, and told me 
best service yet done in India since the outbreak. 
valuable service to the Government of India, and I 
ve eee direct to the Commander-in-Chief. Had J delayed as reques- 
morning not a man would bave been found. We are steaming up 

the Ganges, the weather terribly hot, mosquitoes most barbarous, heavy 
rains. I bave to disarm and dismount another Irregular Cavalry Regi- 
ment in two days’ time if they have not already gone off. I waut to come 
oe. ye mutinous Sepoys ; they shall remember the women and chil- 
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MR. TEN BROECK AT NEWMARKET. 

The race for the pot Ceesarewitsch handicap at Newmarket, Oct. 13, 
resulted in the triumph of Mr. Ten Brocck’s Prioresa. Thirty four 
attempt there was a dead heat between Pri- 
and Queea Bess. The deciding race between these three 
waa won cleverly by Pridress by a length and ahalf. The success of the 
American was greeted with ¢ cheering, and Prioress became 
first favourite in the betting for the Cambridgeshire stakes, to be run for 
at Newmarket on the 27th of October. Before the race 100 to 1 was laid 
against Prioress, The valuc of the stakes exceeded £2,000 sterling. 

cclebrated American horse Lecompte died from an attack of cholic. 
—The American horse Pryor had been etricken out .of all his engage- 
mente for the present year. 

The London Times of October 14, gives the following account. 

The Orearewirson Sraxes, a free of 25 sova. each, 15 ft., with 200 
added by the Jockey Club. Certain 


out of the 








. [W. Abdale 
Mr. T. Hawkins’ Gun- 


So ty pig en Prior Tiss’ Bakeley'o Tema 7st. 5ib. [Charl- 
ton); Mr. J. Day's , Get. 12ib. Bray) ; Mr. T. Hughes’s Emulator, 
6st. ; B. Mill's Cerva, 4 yrs, 6st. 111b. (Grim- 

b. [Ducker]; Mr. Ellis's The 


ol 
Christie's La 





ner] ; Mr. Greville’s Rosati, 4 yrs, Sst. 4lb. [A. Edwards) ; Mr. Alexander's Ham- 
bug, 3 yrs, Sst. 3lb. (Boggis} ; Captain White’s Moose, 3 yrs, Sst. Ub. [Perry]; 
Mr. King’s Wild Honey, 3 yrs, 4st. 101b. [Daley.} ; 

Betting at Starting :—4 to 1 agst M. Dobler, 8 to 1 agst El Hakim, 12 tol 
Warlock, 100 to 8 agst Lima, 100 to 7 agst Rosati, 15 to 1 agst Plush colt, 20 to 
1 agat Martinet, 20 to 1 agst Tasmania, 25 to 1 agst Emulator, 30 to 1 agst Queen 
Bess, 33 to l each agst Fright, Zigzag, and Fisherman, 49 to 1 agst Poodle, 50 to 
1 each agst Barfleur, December, and Dusty Miller, 60 to 1 each agat Bloqueace 
and St, Giles, 100 to 1 each agst Prioress and Sluggard. 

The flag was dropped to a beautiful start. Dasty Miller bore his co- 
lours to the froat, with Queen Bess, Cerva, M. Dobler, and the Plush 
Colt following nearly in the order named, Odd Trick, Frig't, Emulator, 
Zigzag, Warlock, Princess, and Pood! lying in the middle of the ruck. 
These positions were unchanged until reaching the ditch, when Cerva 
rushed to the front, Queen Bess being in close attendance upon her, with 
Odd Trick third. Emulator, El Hakim, Prioress, Fright, Zigzag. Warlock, 
and the Plush colt forming the next lot. At the Bushes the pace began 
to tell, and Warlock, Plush colt, and Poodle dropped back, and Cerva 
resigned the lead to Queen Bess. As they descended the bill Odd Trick, 
Emulator, and Zigzag also disappeared from the front. On approaching 
the cords Queen Bess, with El Hakim at her neck, still held s slight lead, 
with Prioress running by herself on the far side third, Fright, Zigzag, 
Warlock and Emulator showing in front of the ruck. One of the most 
exciting Cesarewitech finishes ever seen then ensued. Prioress balf way up 
the cords seemed to be about coming in alone, but the tiny jockeys of El 
Hakim and Queen Bess made a determined set to, and the judge anable 
to separate the first three pronounced a dead heat with Prioress, Queen 
Bess, and El Hakim ; Fright was next about a length and-a-balf behind 
them, Zigzag was fifth, about a length in advance of Warlock, who was 
sixth, and Martinet seveath ; Emulator and Saunterer headed the next 
lot that straggled in. In the extreme rear, pulled up, were St. Giles, 
Wild Honey, Poodle, Fisherman, Black Tommy and the Poacher. 

DRCIDING HEAT. 
Mr. R. Ten Broeck's Prioress, by Sovereign (bred in America), 4 yrs, 6st. 91b. 

(Fordham) 
Captain Smith's El Hakim, 3 yra. 6st. 9lb. (Bray). . 
Mr. Saxon'’s Queen Bess, Fe 4st. 10lb. (Grimshaw) 
ae 5 to 4 agst. El Hakim, 2 to 1 agst. Prioress, 3 to 1 agst. Queen 

‘se. 








The “ heat was run after the last race in a deepening twilight, which 
rendered it impossible to distiuguish the colours of the riders at a distance. 
El Hakim was first off, but after going about 50 yards Prioress, overpow- 
eriog Fordham, rushed to the front, and carried on the running to the 
ditch gap, where she was pulled back, and lay about three lengths in the 
rear, Queen Bess going on with the lead, closely attended by El Hakim. On 
o>oming down the bushes hill Prioress hung to the left, and a shout was 
raised of “ihe American's beaten!” Bat Fordham roused the mare with bis 
whip, and before reaching the foot of the hill she bore her colours ia ad- 
vauce, and quitting her opponents half-way up the cords won cleverly 
by a length-and-a-half; El Hakim beating Queen Bess by a bead only for 
second place. A loud and prolonged cheer hailed the triumph of the 
American colours, and Mr. Ten Broeck was warinly congratulated upon 
the firat victory achieved by him in England. 

’ 


ae 
NATIONAL ASSOCIATION FOR THE PROMOTION OF SOCIAL 
SCIENCE. 


This new asrociation, founded (on the model of the British Associa- 


tion for the advancement of Science) for the purpose of considering the | 


best means of promoting the welfare of the people, and the advancement 
of the interests of reformatory institutions, was inaugurated at Birming- 
ham, on Monday, under the wae ot the Right Hon. Lord Brougham, 
assisted by a number of well-known friends of the movement. 

In bis opening 
altogether free from metaphysical speculation or philosophy. and referred 
simply to the ordinary laws that govern men’s habits. His Lordship 
appeared in excellent health, and read his speech with great animation. 

he assembly was afterwards addressed by Lord John Russell, who 
moved a resolution to the effect that the association be now formed. This 
was seconded by the Right Hon. W. Cowper ; supported by G. M. Hill 
Q. C., and carr’ 

The sections were arranged in the following order :— 

First De ent: * Jurisprudence and Amendment of the Law”— 
President, John Russell. 


Second Department: “ Education’’—President, Sir J. Pakington. 
Third De 





t| Elizabeth Farrel, otherwise Mrs. 


‘ether side to 


partment : “ Punish.nent and Reformation”—Presidents, Re- 
corder Hill, Q. C., and Mr. Adderley, M.P. 

Fourth Department: “ Public Health’’— President. Lord Stanley. 

Fifth Department: “ Social E y”—President, Sir Benjamin 
Brodie. 

We deeply regret that our space will not allow of more than the pro- 
gramme of the different days’ procecdings :— 

1 uesday.—-The five departments in jurisprudence and amendment of the 
law, education, punishment and reformation, public health and social 
economy, met in the Queen’s College, Paradise-street. In the evening a 
soirée was held in the Townball, under the presidency of the Mayor. On 
this day the Council of the Birmingham and Midland Institute opened 
the theatre of the new building by the ntation of an address to 
— Brougham, aad by the distribution of prizes to the students of the 

nstitute. 
etatap The departments met in the Queen’s College at eleven o'clock 
A.M. In the evening, conversazione at the Societ Artists, Temple- 
row, at 8.30. Members of the association, and holders of 10s. tickets, ad- 
— free. i L- in — A ye ae = Worship the 
‘or gave & uet, at ’s Royal Hotel, to the Corporation 
a members of the association, and the distinguished noblemen and gen- 
Uemen now in Birmingham. 

Thursday.—The departments met in the Queen’s College, at eleven 
o'clock A.M. In the evening a public meeting was held in the Townhall, 
in aid of the reformatory movement ; sup by the National Reforma- 

Union, and the Reformatory and Refuge Union. 

iday.— A general meeting was held in the theatre of the Institute, 
Paradise-street, for the purpose of receiving a report from the general 
committee, and for the transaction of other businesss of the association.— 
London paper, Oct. 17, 

The very interestings series of meetiug at Birmingham for the promo- 
tion of social science affords some intellectual reading, somewhat refresh- 
ing in this troublous time when battle and murder are the staple of our 
news. The veteran Lord Brougham, vigorous as ever, inaugurated the 
congress in an excellent address, and was followed by Lord John Rus- 
sell, Lord Stanley, Lord Goderich, Sir John Pakington, and others who 
have devoted themselves, practically, to the social improvement of the 
- -- gardi — the b — of te me terrorism and 

e quack theories of innate perfectibility. speec generally, have 
been marked by good sense, and it is impossible bat that good should re- 
sult from the cong The add of that accomplished scholar, Mr. 
Arthur Helps, was specially good. He dwelt upon the “ tremendous ig- 
norance”’ of every body in regard to sanatory and other vital questions, 
and, alluding to the rejection of the very usetul Lodging House Bill of 
lust Session, he described Mr. Cox, M. P. for Finsbury, = ha 
measure, as “ steeped in ignorance to the very lips.’ 











most practical character. —/bid. 
—_ ' 


Teixoraru Law.—A singular charge was preferred before the Bow 

Street Magistrate on Monday— forging 8 signature to a telegraph message. 
Billings,” a ladylike person, was the 

defendant. A telegraphic message was sent to Yarmouth to Mr. Billings, 
@ surgeon ; it ran thus—* Return by first train ; your mother is danger- 
ously ill ;” and the was signed, by the accused, * 
Emily Leach is Mr. Billings’s sister ; the mother was not ill. The accused 
had lived with Mr. Billiags as his wife ; he had deserted her ; and she 
peeee to have sent the message to surprise him into an iaterview. Mr. 

leigh, for the defence, urged that no punishable offence had been com- 
mitted—there was no felonious object, no intent to defraud, by the alleged 
for Mr. Jardine was obliged to assent to this view of the law ; and 
he liberated the accused after he had reproved her.— London paper, Oct. 3. 





Susstirure ror Srecrs ; New Bitts or Excuanor.—We understand 
that the steamship Persia brought over a large amount of bills of ex- 
change, or rather certificates of deposit, accepted by the Bank of . 
the Baak of Liverpool and other well knowa banking institutions, for the 
purpose of buying cotton and breadstuffs in this . These 
tances can be more correctly called certificates of being payable 
at sight, th» money having been deposited in the 

s meet them, and 





on 
they answer nearly as well here for the 





speech the noble President described social science as! 


opposed the 
The Birmingham 
congress has at all events conferred its diploma upon this gentleman. 
Law ameodmeat, punishment, workhouse improvement, education, refor- 
matories, and the transfer of land were among the subjects discussed, and 
it will be seen, therefore, that the labours of the members were of the 





purpose required asso much gold, These bills are held in this market 
at 107 a 108 per cent., rates considerably above those raling for ordin 
long exchange. The amount of these certificates is about $1,000,000, 

bat for this new financial arrangement the Persia would have brought full 
two million of dollars in gold. 


Her Masesry’s Movements.—The Queen and the Prince Consort, ac- 
companied by the youthful members of the Royal family, arrived at 
Windsor Castle last evening (Friday), from Scotland. Her Majesty and 
the Prince, with the Princess Royal and the Princess Alice, left Balmo- 
ral on Wednesday morning at half-past eight o'clock, to visit the Earl of 
Aberdeen, at Haddo House. The Royal party travelled by the Deeside 
to Ballater, and thence across the country by Tavland and Ioverary, ar- 
riving at Haddo shortly after four o’clock. At the confines of the noble 
Earl's demesne the Queen was met by Col. the Hon. Alex. Gordon, and 
nearly 500 of the Ear! of Aberdcen’s tenantry on horseback. Her Ma- 
jesty wae received at the entrance of the mansion by the Earl of Aber- 
deen, and conducted to the balcony overlooking the grand staircase, 
whence the salutations of those assembled to witness the Royal arrival 
were graciously acknowledged by the Queen. 

On Thursday, at eleven o'clock, the Royal party left Haddo House oa 
their journey southwards. They were joined by the younger branches 
of the Royal family at Aberdeen, and together reached Holyrood Palace 
the same evening. 

Yesterday (Friday) the journey from Edinburgh to Windsor Castle was 
performed in admirable style in little more than twelve hours. 

The last few days of the Royal sojourn in Scotland were — occupied 
in visiting the delightful scenery io the vicinity of Balmoral.—Londa 
paper, Oct. 17. 








AMERICAN EXGIBITION OF BRITISH ART. 


I* NOW OPEN IN THE NEW GALLERIES of the NATIONAL ACADEMY OF DRSIG 
ene door from Broadway, in 10h Street, from 9 A. M. to 5 P. M., and from 7 P. M. te 
P.M 


‘Admission 25 cts. Season Tickets 5 ets. 





TUK RXHIBITION OF PAINTINGS 

BY ARTISTS OF THE FRENCH SCHOOL, 
18 SOW OPEN aT 

The Old Art Union KR 497 B 


From 9 A.M. to5 P.M. ;: and Kvenings, from 7 to 10 e’clock. 
logues, 1244 centa. Season Tickets, 50 cents. 





ae 


Admittance Fone. Ota 


B. FORDSH 
EMPIRE HALL, No. 596 BROADWAY. 
DR. KANE'S ARCTIC VOYAGES, 
Magnificently Illustrated and vividly portraying the sublime yet awful grandeur of the 
POLAR REGIONS, 

With a deseription by Mr. WILLIAM MORTON, Discover of the open Polar Sea. Dr. Kan@s 
Arctic dreases, celebrated dog Etah, rifle and other relics on view every evening at 8 o’cleek, 
Wednesday and ee ae at 3 o'clock. 

Admiasion % cents ; idren half price. 











ROSA BONHEUR’S GREAT PAINTING OF 
} “THE HORSE PAIR,” ‘ 
| 18 NOW ON VIEW AT THE GaLteRY oF 
WILLIAMS, STEVENS, WILLIAMS 4 CO., 353 BROADWAY, 





H From 9 A.M. till 6 P.M.—Admission 25 Cents. 
| LAUEA KEENE'S THEATRE, 624 Broadway, near 
Street. This new Theatre bas been by ii voice ef the 
and the the most perfectly constructed establishment in the country. Its acoustic quali ¢ 
fect, and the line of sight press See overs part of the house. s - 
arquette, cents; Balcony Seats, cents; Orchesee 
Boxes, $6 and $8. ‘box 


th 

| “ADMISSION —Dress Circle and 

| Salta, 68; Dematty Cleute, 6 conty s Putrate Office open from 8 wll 
oc! 


| 


| Nims"s GARDEN 








| NIBLO’S GARDEN ........-.-.--.0-.-+- The Ravels and Signora Rolla. 








| WALLack's Oe a ee ee Drama. 
GAEESE SERPS, Bear” =a a8 Bene 
GRO. CHRISTY, | Proprietors 








| Marrrep—On ——— 22d inst., by the Rev. Gardiner Spring, D.D., Cham 
, HamtLton, of Kingston, C. W. toSanan D. Nixon, daughter of John M. Nixoa, 
Esq., of this city. 








| The Albion's indastrious representative, Mr. E. L. Snow, is attending to its in- 
terests in and around Boston. We commend him to the attention of our frienda 
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ALBION. 
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India. 

| The later news which has come to hand from the East is detailed in 
| another column ; and our readers would scarcely thank us, were we here 
| to recapitulate its leading points. The grand and encouraging feature 
| is that decidedly we hold our own. From Delhi, from Lucknow, from 
Agra, and from Cawnpors, it is the same story, with variations. The an- 
| accountable and perilous détour of Sir James Outram, by which the last 
mail told us that he was to advance to the relief of Lucknow, has been 
| abandoned, or more probably was never intended. In his junction with 

General Havelock he will more directly effect the main object ; and we 
| rejoice to see that, though senior to that officer, Sir James with most sol- 
| dierly epirit declines to supersede him when they meet. He can consis, 
| tently fall back upon the civil appointment which he holds.—Our ex- 
tracts on tbis all-important topic are not very numerous to-day, for the 


| reason that the published correspondence is generally less interesting 
| than it has been of late—the change being in fact a relief. There will 
be horrors enough, we fear, anon. The single letter for which we find 
room—it is from the commanding officer of her Majesty’s 90th Light In- 
fantry—should not however be overlooked. It is graphic of its kind, and 
in showing how much may be done by good management, shows also that 
bull-dog courage in the fight is not all that makes the good soldier. It 
is painful to think how many losses are brought about by the application 
of desperate remedies, which might have been avoided by forethought 
and decision. 

The papers are very silent—that is to say as regards facts—touching 
the rumoured conflict in the Councils of Calcutta, between Lord Can- 
ning and Sir Colin Campbell. Still, we expect to hear that the Governor- 
General has received a hiat that the climate does not agree with his 
health, in other words that he wili be recalled. If Lord Palmerston were 
unw ise enough to risk the local consequences of continuing an incompe- 
tent man in command in a season of emergencies, he fear the effeot 
of such a course upon his own position at home. Not even his pliant 
House of Commons would bear him through the popular resentment. 
Punek’s caricature of poor Sir Colin writhing in the toils and coils of a 
Serpent of Red Tape just jumps with the reports of th» day. We ean but 
wait to sec the issue ; nor do we wonder that so liitle intelligence con- 
cerning the progress of the strife reaches us direct from Calcutta. On this 
point the government may well keep its owa secrets, and the Highland 
Chief would not blab them. At the same time, as on the arrival of each 
mail the government is regularly accused of holding back bad news, we 
pray our readers not to credit any such nonsense. 

The Indian Relief Fund swells nobly. Volanteers come numerously 
in to the recruiting-stations. All is activity in furthering men and ma- 
terial to the scene of action. That there will be more diversity of coun- 
sel, when the future treatment of India comes to be considered, is almost 
to be expected. The task is eminently difficult ; and a comparatively 
fresh one for statesmen. Perhaps the zeal of the leading Reformers may 
take a turn in that direction. Even the universal genius, Lord Broug- 
ham, would find the subject more immediately pressing than his badget 
of reformatory schemes. And what room is there for variety of opinions 
The very origin of the matiny is yet disputed. Some still maintain that 
it is but the outbreak of a soldiery pampered into insolence ; whilst others 


the | contend that Mabommedanism in the aggregate is working to recover its 





supremacy. If there be any grounds for this latter supposition, is it not 
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strange that a hundred years should have passed wit’ out any euch con- 
spiracy having come to light? 


The Old World. 

The arrival of the Persia, with the mail of October 17, was looked for 
with intense anxiety by the American mercantile community. A disas- 
trous panic was anticipated at home as the necessary result of the distur- 
bance and distress in American monetary affairs. But the prophets of 
evil forgot that London and Liverpool and Glasgow are less tensitive 
than New York ; and that the men of business therein do not all go to 
ruin, when a heavy blow comes from one quarter. It is true that the 
worst of our troubles on this side of the Atlantic were not yet known on the 
other ; and that Console went down three per cent.—an immense and un- 
usual fall—on receipt of one batch of our gloomy budget. They re- 
@overed however again in a very brief spell ; nor were the signs of utter 
prostration and despair at all commensurate with the expectations here 
entertained. The Bank of England, so far, had only raised its rate of 
discount to 7 per cent. ; nor had any one discovered the probability of a 
suspension of specie payments.—The Queen had returned to Windsor from 
Scotland ; the new Association for purposes of social improvement had 
been in session at Birmingham ; but it is mainly to affairs in the East 
that the public ear and eye are open. 

Reviews are etill the order of the day in Paris, though the Camp at 
Chalons is broken-up, or about to be. In mimic war the Emperor deale 
with the main element of his strength, and finds a source of personal 
amusement.—There isa talk of young Murat being put forward by him 
as a candidate for the Throne of the Danubian Principalities, The pro- 
ject would be very unfavourably viewed by the majority of the leading 
powers of Europe. 

From Madrid we do not yet learn that a new Cabinet is constructed.— 
Lisbon is grievously pressed by a financial crisis, a fatal epidemic, and a 
dissatisfied and turbulent populace. The yellow fever was attacking 
250 persons per day ; about 50 deaths and 75 cures were reported as the 
daily average. 





The World in Canada. 

We are pleased beyond measure on finding from day to day that whole 
Companies of the Volunteer Militia, in Upper and in Lower Canada, are 
spontaneously offering to take service under the Crown, and go where 
best they can serve her Majesty. There is no doubt that a wel!-drilled 
and well-officered corps could at once be raised and despatched to India, 
which is the point at which the gallant volunteers are aiming ; and that 
such a corps would bid bigh for distinction is also beyond peradventure. 
It is therefore with the more regret that we observe, by a published and 
official correspondence, that Downing Street as usual is “hesitating about 
the expediency of withdrawing any portion of the Militia force from the Pro- 
vince,”’ just as though when the young and ardent spirits were drafted off for 
foreign service, there would not be men enough left to combat, if need 
be, pro aris ¢ focis, or to put down any gangs of local rowdies. But this 
is always the way of managing, or rather mismanaging. Instead of strik- 
ing the iron whilst it is hot, our wise Whig Secretaries of State allow it 
to cool off. The “ ultimate decision” of her Majesty's Government can 
scarcely be expected with much fervour. We trust we do not omit any 
more recent offers, when we mention those of the Guelph Rifle Company, 
Captain Fletcher’s Company of Montreal Rifles, and Captain Jeffery’s 
Company of Quebec Cavalry. We omit the many names of officers who 
have sent in their names, as desirous of enlisting recruits. 

Whilst touching on military matters, we ought also to congratulate our 
neighbours on the arrival at York Factory, Hudson’s Bay,—after a long 
and dangerous voyage of sixty days—of the troops, despatched thither 
from Quebec, in a sailing-transport. In five or six weeks more they might 
hope to reach the Red River Settlement, their destination. Some day, 
the idea of this roundabout navigation will be scouted as it deserves to 
be. 

In the fullness of years and of honours, Sir Allan Mc Nab, has re- 
tired from the representation of Hamilton, and abandons public life, with 
the intention of spending his latter days in the land of his forefathers. 
Prominent for thirty years in the Provincial service of his country, 
writing, speaking, administrating, and fighting, now in office and now 
out of it, eometimes heading a triumphant party, sometimes conducting 
& vigorous opposition, but an adept in all that constitutes an efficient 
servant of the State, he has been always loyal and zealous for the well- 
being and well-doing of the Colony. The Colony loses a valuable man 
in losing him; yet who is not glad to see the veteran putting off 
his harness, whilst yet he may count on some years of repose? Broken 
bealth is the cause pleaded ; but we trust that absence from Parliament- 
ary duties and change of climate may enable Sir Allan to shake off his ma- 
ladies. We have no room to-day for an outline of his biography. 


The Progress of Rowdyism; Baltimore under Military Protection. 

When we asked in sad seriousness ast Saturday, whither are we verg- 
ing. we did not expect that the important city of Baltimore would supply 
an answer so soon, of such kind that it may be taken home to ourselves. 
On Thursday afternoon it was announced by telegraph that the fourth 
city in the Union was under martial law, the Governor of the State of 
Maryland, Mr. Ligon, having issued a Proclamation to that effect. On 
reading this document however, we perceive that it is prospective in its 
operation, and has reference to the General Election on Wednesday next, 
the requisition for two Divisions of the Militia only summoning them to be 
armed and equipped by roon this day. The Governor, though using 
phrases of official courtesy, plainly states that the Mayor of the City 
is unable or unwilling to preserve the peace; and the latter in reply 
protests against the Governor's action. The citizens -are said to be di- 
vided in their views ; and some of the militia officers have even resigned, 
rather than the Governor’s mandate. It is needless to point out 
the ease with wi arguments for and against his Excellency’s measures 
may be and will be got up. The main difficulty for us who look on will 
be to establish the facta. In the mean time it is probable that the daring 
Truffians who are a terror to Baltimore will be for the moment over-awed, 
and that Election day will be free from rioting. 

Whatever the issue, the cause of all this is not to be found in the elec- 
tive principle. That works well in our British municipalities and our 
choice of national representatives. It lies almost wholly in the criminal 
apatby of conservative and honest citizens. 





The Financial Troubles of New York. 

it is difficult for us to say whether the condition of affairs be really 
improved, or whether stringency and stagnation are pted as neces- 
sary evils, and borne with better grace than they were. The doctors are 
etill differing as to the way by which we weat into the Slough of Despond, 
and the way by which we are to work ourselves out of it ; and they have 
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that they shall combine for higher priees. Thus we are all uncomfortable, 
while the time is slipping on, and yet we are rejoiced to hear many peo- 


ple say that we really have seen the worst of it. 





The Glorious Uncertainties of the Turf. 
At last Mr. Ten Broeck has made a ten-strike. After two or three 
months of mortification and discomfiture, the American mare Prioress has 
won a race at Newmarket, beating a large field of horses, and putting a 
considerable sum of money into her owner’s pocket—all of which is duly 
set forth elsewhere. If we pass upon this bit of news any remark, it is 
because the circumstances are curious. At the same time it may be borne 
in m‘'nd that, from the very first, we have ridiculed the notion of this 
essay of American horses in England being regarded as an international 
affair. Mr. Ten Broeck’s stable exported hence was to all intents an 
English one. In trying its fortune,she has dropped even the specialities 
of his own country. His trainer is an Englishman ; his jockies are Eng- 
lish lads. Nothing can be more absurd therefore than to compare the 
equestrian courses at Goodwood and Newmarket with the famous marine 
encounter at Cowes. Nevertheless some of our contemporaries here- 
abouts are throwing up their caps, just as if the superiority of the Ameri- 
can breed of racers had been established by Mr. Ten Broeck’s winning the 
Cesarewitch Stakes, That proved nothing as to the breed—for in fact 
there is no such thing as an American breed of race-horses; nor did it 
prove very much as to the speed of Prioress herself. 
We do not affect any knowledge of the mysteries of the Turf; for, not- 
withstanding its prodigious fashion and prestige, and notwithstanding 
the gay and pleasant hours that may be passed among its votaries, we 
hold our modern racing to be about the poorest of the :o-called manly 
sports. And this, not with reference to the low-blackguardism and disre- 
putable gambling that hang unavoidably about its skirts—but simply 
because it affords no field for bodily exercise. Twenty thousand men 
gather together to eee half-a-dozen riding ; admirable sport, we should 
say, for the half-dozen, but poor for the twenty thousand, unless they have 
the excitement of bets or company. But this is not to the purport. What 
we mean is, that it only takes a newspaper and a pair of eyes and a very 
slight acquaintance with horseflesh, to perceive that the running for the 
Cesarewitch Stakes is a matter of weight and age. From seven 
years and upwards down to three is the range in the latter— 
from 9st. Slbe, to 4st. 10lbs. in the former. Now every one is 
aware that the burden borne is of the supremest moment in a trial 
of speed; and in this case, the weight-carriers—of some renown 
too, such as Fisherman, Saunterer, and Warlock—were no-where. The is- 
sue lay between three of the light-weights; and three of these ran a 
dead heat. These three were Prioress, El Ilakim, and Queen Bess. Now 
mark their relative chances. The final winner is 4 years old; the 
others are but three. The difference in this respect is immense—jast as 
much as there would be in a trial of strength between a boy of fifieen and a 
young man of twenty. It would appear in fact that the leading horses beaten 
by Prioress were over-weighted, while those that ran her a tie at first were 
under-aged ; add to this—on the authority of the special correspondent 
of Porter's Spirit of the Times, writing from Newmarket—that “ the whole 
are as bad a lot as ever started for the race,” that El Hakim “ is not 
within many pounds of a clipper,”’ and that Queen Beas “ is not much big- 
ger than a pony,” and it may be doubted whether the triumph is such an 
enormous one for national vanity, however great in a pecuniary sense. 
When the Goodwood defeat was announced here, some of Mr. Ten 
Broeck’s countrymen openly charged him with the disreputable trick of 
purposely losing, in order to strengthen his betting-book for subsequent 
objects. We d d the supp as a gross and unwarrantable in- 
sult; but the carcer of Prioress bas been so singular that we shall cease 
to uphold her owner's reputation, which may take care of itself accord- 
ing to the laws of the Turf. We allude particularly to what happened at 
Chester, eight days before the Cesarewitch-day. The mare was entered 
for a brush of seven-eighths of a mile, the race being one not familiar by 
name to outsiders. Seven nags came to the post. Six of them—-not nags 
of repute—ran a very closely contested match. One was “ beaten off.” 
That one was J’rioress, ridden by the same jockey who brought her in first 
at Newmarket, and carrying the same weight within e fraction. Before 
she started, the odds were 5 to ] against her ; before she started for the Cesare- 
witch, as the necessary result of this tailing off at Chester, they were 
changed to 100 to 1. The convenience of this change to the American 
winner is sufficiently obvious. The fact may have arisen “from circum- 
stances not under his control,” or the dodge may have been considered 
—such is Turf morality—asmart one. At any rate, Mr. Ten Broeck was 
heartily cheered as the winner, and warmly congratulated by his knowing 
associates. 
Furthermore—for this subject is not altogether suited to our columns, 
and therefore may as well be finished up off-hand—we had hoped that 
Mr. Ten Broeck’s visit to England would have tended to the improve- 
ment of stamina in the English race-horse, by the encouragement of four- 
mile races. There is no sign of these. On the contrary, we find the gen- 
tleman himself buying a two-year old filly, and winning with her in one of 
those preposterous baby-coursea, which are the ruin of the noblest of ani 
mals. Forced by hard food and sharp training into precocious develop- 
ment, the poor colt or filly serves his stupid master’s monied purposes, 
and then, without ever reaching maturity, becomes thesire or the dam of a 
deteriorated breed.— What a pity it is that a people, owning some of the 
tastes and acquirements of the Centaurs, should be so besotted on this 
point. Looking at this wretched habit on the Turf, we cannot wonder 
that a chronic mistake exists in another equestrian department. Our 
Cavalry are egregiously and dangerously overweighted. We are re- 
minded of this latter blunder, by continual but unavailing animadver- 
sions upon it appearing in the London press. 
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Will the Mormons Fight 1 

Whilst the American journals are making copious extracts from East- 
ern correspondence, and watching—some sympathetically and some cri- 
tically—the doings and the sufferings of British residents in India, it 
seems doubtful whether they will not soon be called upon to pass judg- 
ment on the treatment of rebels by the troops of the U.S. The time 
draws near, according to late accounts, when Brigham Young and his 
filthy followers must stand face to face with the armed ministers of the 
Federal Government. An officer of the U.S. Army has lately been sent 
forward by General Harney, to see how the land lies; and an amusing 
account of his interview with the contumacious Dictator of Utah Terri- 
tory has gone the rounds of the press. The gist of the story is that the 
Mormons swear they will rather be exterminated than succumb ; the be- 
lief prevails, notwithstanding, that they will rather succumb than be ex- 
terminated. A campaign in the Far West would diminish the interest 
now felt in the campaign of central Hindostan. 





unfortunately taken to crimination and recrimination, in lieu of putting 
their shoulders to the wheel conjointly. Every body is blaming every 
body except himself. In Eagland they are beginning to sneer at Ameri- 
can want of faith and commercial honour. Here they say that those 
absurd foreigners have been thrusting their goods upon us unasked. New 
York blames the Western farmer and the Southern planter, because they 


won't pay their debts by sending their copious products to market. 


Blanks in Artistic and Social Life. 
Since our last issue two deaths have been announced, which have pe- 


Mrs. Dr. Rush, of Philadelphia, are dead. 





These retort that they don’t know who is solvent and trustworthy, and 


culiar interest for a portion of our readers ; and as we are always glad 
of a chance of turning aside from the dreary records of public life, we 
speak of them thus prominently. Thomas Crawford, the Sculptor, and 


———— — — - — 


& prominent place among modern artists; and that of theee Mr. Craw- 
ford was one of the most distinguished. In popularity perhaps he had a 
rival in Powers ; but in genius, as manifested by the works of the chisel, 
there can be no comparison between the two. Born in this city forty- 
three years ago, Mr. Crawford studied here the radiments of his art ; but 
being sent at an early age to Rome, he was there fortunate enough to be 
come a pupil of Thorwaldsen, and the association seems to have in- 
spired him with a large measure of that great Master's creative power, 
and of his felicitous combination of majestic strength with the purest 
delicacy. The merit of young Crawford's busts and bas-reliefs was soon 
recoguised by resident proficients and travelling amateurs, and his coun- 
trymen were not backward in sounding his praises. It was however his 
“ Orpheus” group, now the property of the Boston Atheneum, which 
elevated him confessedly to the first rank in his school of Art ; and he has 
deservedly retained his place during a period of eighteen years, dying all 
too early, and leaving behind him unfinished works which could not but 
have redounded to his fame. His bronze statue of Beethoven—an admi- 
rable work it is—was honoured, two years ago, by the citizens of Boston 
with a reception almost reminding one of the days and the places when and 
where success in Art was one of the broad avenues leading to public dis- 
tinction ; and it appears certain that even greater enthusiasm will be 
awakened in the State of Virginia, when his equestrian colossal statue of 
the immortal Washington is set upon its pedestal at Rich This 
is also in bronze, and was cast at Munich ; its early arrival, we believe, is 
expected. . 

Grievously afilicted for two years past by a disease which bafiled 
Science, and entailed upon himself a heavy burden of physical anguish, 
Mr. Crawford died in London, on the 7th inst. His friends and his coun- 
trymen may well mourn over his premature loss. 

Eminence purely social is not often acquired in this land, especially by 
women ; for it is a distinction not to be gained by the lavish expenditure 
of wealth, by the possession of a splendid abode, by filling gilded saloons 
with promiscuous throngs of company. Still less is it conferred by per- 
sonal endowments alone, although these, we need not say, exercise in 
their limited sphere an influence more powerful and more legitimate. It 
is only when Fortune has added personal to pecuniary gifts, and to these 
has superadded the opportunities of a fixed position in life, that we meet 
with instances of prolonged sway over society, such as has been exercised 
by the lady whose name has been mentioned above, the late Mrs. Dr. Rush, 
of Philadelpbia. To have inherited immense wealth, and to have married 
the son of one of the Signers of the Declaration of Independence, would have 
been sufficient indeed to give her social prominence ; for herein was ensured 
that profound respect for wealth, which obtains in all commercial comma- 
nities, as also that unacknowledged recognition of dignity transmitted 
through descent, which also obtains in all Republican communities, how 
much soever loud talkers and shallow writers may protest to the con- 
trary. But Mrs. Rush bad more than these advantages. She fulfilled the 
triple requirements for her marked station, which we have suggested 
above. On a naturaliy refined taste she had engrafted a familiarity with 
all that at once feeds and fosters it, during a residence of several yeara 
in Europe ; whilet her well-cultivated mind was improved and strength- 
ened by intercourse with the choicest coteries. When therefore she built 
in her native city a very sumptuous mansion, and adorned it wilh ex- 
quisite taste, and threw it frequently open to large circles of guests, and 
bestuwed her chief attentions upon the worthiest in preference to the 
wealthiest of her acquaintances, and infused unwonted life into costly en- 
tertainments, it is in the nature of things that she became a celebrity, a 
lady-patroness of the beau-monde, a Duchess of Sutherland in a Quaker 
city, a cynosure of neighbouring party-givers. 

Hospitality with such women us Mrs. Rush is a veed of life, scarcely.a 
virtue. But she was a liberal assistant of charitable works, kindly in her 
way of doing good. Hers, moreover, was not a dressed-up drawing-room 
existence. She could wear plain clothes, waik for exercise, dispense with 
luxuries, and participate in social enjoyments which are irrespeetive ‘of 
fashion and finery. Without setting ber up for a model, there are some 
points of her character which may profitably be studied, by those who 
crave for such a career as hers. 


A Special British Minister to Central America. 
It is eaid that Sir Gore Ouseley is coming out from England, charged 
to settle, so far as may be possible, the complicated relations between 
Great Britain and the small Republics of the Isthmus. We have only 
room for the announcement, and must leave comment until next week. 








Appointment of a British Viee-Consul for this Port. 

We notice with much pleasure that Mr. Archibald, our recently ‘dp- 
pointed Consul, has nominated to the Vice-Consulate Mr. Pierrepont Ed- 
wards, the son of a gentleman well known to British residents of New 
York. As an ex-President of the St. George’s Society, as Counsel fre- 
quently called upon to take charge of British interests, and as « distin- 
guished Member of the Bar, the name of Mr. Charles Edwards has often 


been before our readers. 
——— 


Drama, 

Of course I was quite eafe in prophecying the speedy resurrection of Misa Cush 
man from her “ last appearance” of last week. The usual mendacity of facta 
(which is in an exact proportion to the public credality of them) does not at- 
tach to facts financial in times like these, and it needed no partieularly Pythian 
inspiration to infer from the state of Mr. Burton's Treasury, that the one Diana: 
whom the Ephesians of New York continued to worship, would 
not be dismissed just yet from her shrine. . 

Certainly, a more positively flattering testimonial of public esteem and admi- 
ration was never bestowed upon mortal woman, than this which Miss Cushman 
has ‘ived from the polis of her native land, in its hour of direst distress 
and confusion. She bas won bankers from their drooping balances, and trades- 
men from their empty tills. She has tried us by the sternest of tests, atid we 
have borne it. No wonder then that she bears herself upon the stage with the 
spirit and fire of a conqueror, and appeals to her audionces with a con- 
fidence which invests ber tragic power with a special and seductive grace. The 
tragic emotions can only be communicated at a high temperature of emotion. 
The minds of actor and of hearer must be molten together at one instant, for the 
least interval of chill affects the result with ridicule, or protence, just as an inter- 
val of chill in the fusing of metals breeds coagulations or flaws. And therefore 
it is that Miss Cushman’s performances grow nightly better; for every night 
makes more uniform the sympathy between herself and the public. 

Her of Lady Macbeth has been the feature of this week's perfer- 
mances. If I were to criticise it in detail, I should find and develope a hundred 
reasons of dissatisfaction, for at such and euch a scene it would be the most natural 
thing in the world to exclaim against Miss Cashman’s translation of the ideal 
Shakspearean murderess, into a semblance of the Italian Borgia ; but the whole 
impression of the character as it remains with the spectator is so intense, that it, 
in # manner, redeems itself thereby from the sense of misrepresentation, which 
attends one throughout the actual witnessing of the play. 

You go to the theatre with a clear conception of the Scottish she-devil, as 
Shakespeare drew her, a Hecla of a woman, icy of front, fiery of beart. You 
come away with a vision of Vesuvius. But after all, the volcano is a voleano, 
and you so admit the generic grandeurs as to overlook, in spite of yourself, the 

ific differences. ; 

Teall tt fo legitimate to fool and to express, as I do now, very decidedly, the 
convictioz that Miss Cusbman’s genius does tend towards the simulation of 
the Calabrian rather than of the Icelandic type, and that one would find in her 











There can be no doubt that the Sculptors of the United States occupy 


representations of the type more appropriate to herself ali that we just miss in 
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her Lady Macbeth. And that “all” is the feature which made the banquets of | 
Plato famous—“ that they were a pleasure, not for the day only, but for all | 
succeeding time, and as delightful in the retrospection as they were in the | 
experience.” | 

The appetite for good acting, like all other appetites for all other good things, | 
grows by what it feeds on. A good tragedy, well enjoyed, makes one long 
not only for other good tragedies, but for good comedies also, and the excel- 
lence of such an actress as Miss Cushman makes more appreciable the excel- 
lence of such an actor as Mr. Blake, who has been taking the pains to learn | 
a new part, and has made all who have seen him very bitterly regret that | 
he could not te caught by some despotic manager, as Rossini was by Bar- | 
baja, and “ starved” into learning new parts continually. Clever as is the play 
of “ Past and Present,” of which I spoke last week, and admirably as it is cast | 
throughout, it is the positive incarnation by Mr. Blake of the character of La | 
rose, the ateward, which gives it a supremely individual value, and thereby as- 
sures its existence. This is no conventional “ old steward in general,” as one | 
should say “ an old steward,” whetber of Picardy or Peru, of England or Meso- | 
potamia, but a French Steward, an heir of the traditions of feud #l a 
sincere lover of those whom he served, who has contracted a specific flavour | 
from the contact of nobility, true nobility that is—in a word, a veritable “ do- 
mostio” of the olden day, and as little like the self-helping, self-asserting ‘‘ ser- 
vant " of commercial America, as he is like the vain, egotistic, venal, and vulgar 
* flunkey” of aristocratic Great Britain. lam sure that with such a central fire 
tu it, the drama of “ Past and Present” might bave continued for many days to 
revolve upon its axis, dispensing light and heat—or in other and unmetaphori- 
ea] phrase, pleasure to the people, and profit to the manager. 

But it has for the present given way to another luminary—for our theatrical 
anthorities seem determined to defy the fates and keep 6n producing all manner 
of new things, as ifthe people of New York meant that the expected financial 
ruin should overtake them as the shower of ashes did the population of Pompeii, 
at the theatre. 

The indefatigable talent of Mr. Bourcicault bas given us the successful novelty 
of the past week, and at Wallack’s Theatre. He has laid his skilful hands upon 
one of Scribe’s oldest and best plays “ Giralda,” which having touched, he has 
adorned into one of the cleverest, brightest, gayest, and most telling “ little co- 
medies’’ of the day. It bears a title which will doubtless recommend it at once 
to a large class, particularly at the Clubs and the St. Nicholas, of the “ Invisi- 
ble Husband,” but the axis of the story is a perfectly legitimate though highly 
improbable intriguo, and it ix to the credit both of Mr. Scribe and of Mr. 
Bourcicault that they have contrived to be infinitely entertaining without being 
inthe least “ improper.” 1 shall not analyze the plot, for it is so very inge- 
nious and striking an imbroglio that the spectator is positively bewildered by 
it, without being at all confused, and I should be sorry to rob anybody of 
a pleasure which in these times one con so very rarely hope to enjoy. It is of | 
the force, the brilliancy, the ensemble of talent, with which the piece is put upon 
the stage, that I prefer now to speak, for it would be a positive dése lecteur in 
me to neglect to impress upon the pensive public (this stereotyped phrase is no 
joke now !) the exhilarating fact that, if they will go to see the “ Invisible Hus 
band,” they cannot keep their troables in their mind for at least three quarters 
of an hour. Miss Mary Gannon as Giralda is quite as vivacious and sprightly 
as she used to be in the part of the “ Little Treasure,” while she has improved 
greatly upon her former self, in the qualities of tact and self-possession and self- 
Festraint. ln a word, she has made all her good natural gifts better by a careful 
toning down of certain exuberant tendencies, which at one time threatened to 
carry her off, and up in the direction of the galleries. Mra. Allen makesa very 
pretty Queen of Spain, and enjoys in that character a liberty of speech and 
action, forwhich her prototypes upon the actual throne of Castile and Leon must 
often have sighed, but always in vain, and whieh if not strictly historical is at least 
more agreeable to witness than the “ truth of history” would be. Mr. Lester is 
@ “larking” young king, who is a very decorative person by reason of his bril- 
Mant blue legs and his gorgeous mustachios, and an extremely entertaining per- 
son in virtue of Mr. Lester's inimitable “cleverness and verve. Mr. Walcot de 
velopes a great deal of youthful and irresistible absurdity from the experience of 
& respectable miller, who represents Plutus in this fantastic masque of Cupid, 
and of course is utterly routed and brought to confusion. There is a good deal 
of serious love-making for Mr. Davenport, whose busi it is to be loyal to 
Giralda in spite of all sorts of difliculties, and to kiss that young lady at every 
eonvenient opportunity, and much mirth is appropriated to Mr. Holland, upon 
whose capacity for dealing with that article I need not enlarge. Could a more 
attractive chart be laid before “ intending travellers?” 

I ought not to forget, however, that Miss Laura Keene announced for last 
night a new farce, or that Mr. Marshall has brought out his “Golden Horse” 
with great effect. There is a sort of shawl-dance in the first act of this ballet, 
which surpasses for the oddity and ingenuity of its combinations anything of the | 
kind heretofore attempted in New York. When the “ young ladies of the corps 
de ballet” shall have made themselves a trifle more familiar with the music and 
the movements of this dance, it will be as pretty a spectacle as one can wish to 
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FACTS AND FANCIES. 


to Globe 3 by eloquent tribute to the memory of the late 
sister of Mr. George Brown, M.P.P. The unfortunate lady, 

the late rail-road accident near Utica, was devoted to 

istian charities ——Governor King has appointed the 

November as the day for annual Thanksgiving ——Mr. Eriecson’s 
ention is said to be again looking up.—Several of the Lon- 
weekly papers were lately seized in Paris, it is supposed for remarks 
the Imperial meeting at Stuttgardt.——The Marcbioness of Hastings 
her own illustrations of The Frog's Wooing, done for her 

’a entertainment.——A rumour of the assassination of Sir James 
Brooke at Borneo, was current in July, in Melbourne.——In one of the 


Toronto papers there bas appeared a vedly eulogistic history of the 


om ot lendid achievements of that fine regiment, the 78th High- 
——We mentioned lately how Madame Ristori, at Madrid, had 
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from the Queen the pardon of a military criminal condemned to 
Jules Janin says: “the next day, as she walked along, people 
saluted her, pointed her out, or said to one another, ‘ See, there is Medea : 
killed ber children and saved a r soldier's life, on one and the 
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The flue estate of Dumbarnie has been bought by 
Elie for about thirty-one and a-half years’ purchase of the | 
—~—Mount Vesuvius continues in a state of brilliant eruption.— | 
Brougham, then Mr. Brougham, in his celebrated speech | 
denounced among other abuses in our judiciary system | 
of Indian ap , decided in London by the for- | 

rt of a | Council. He is said to have fore- 

iasurrection. The utmost was to doubt their fidelity in 

being called upon to suppress insurrection.— A balloon- 
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a Fviadieal, in succession to the late Dr. Foulkes has | 
choice fell on the Rev. Charles Williams, B.D., of Holy- | 
canon of Bangor.——Lucknow by the nearest road is 650 
ta, 280 from Delbi, 202 from Agra, and 189 miles from 
all important points at this moment. aA traveller by the! 
rm morning ex train from Manchester to London af- 
timed the . the other day, and found that some parts 
journey were ormed at the rate of 64 miles in an hour.— 
your b ved, after she has been crying,” Punch calls “ or- 
k.”"——The English aud French Governments have bien 
Government of Russia, that Prince Galitzin, who was 
to make inquiries concerning the alleged violation of 
tish and French officers and soldiers killed before Sebas- 
— punishment on the offenders, and that strong 
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rench Govern- 
encourages the cultivation of cotton in its West India ele. 


Guadaloupe, any one who plants 50 acres of land with cot- 

for five years from certain taxes ; in Guiana, the planters 
with mills and the best seed; and the local authorities in 

ts will buy the good cotton at a price remunerative to the 
injeanective, apparently, of the market-rate.-——The “ Reverend 
, is a fortgnate and benevoleut man. He received £382 
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tries for the stakes, is talked-of at Buffulo.—-At Jesus | ! 


hogs- | that designation, in the House of Commons, 


as ‘one moiety of the winding-up of a law-suit,” and presented the whole of 
the money to the Indian fund.—Baron Sina, the millionaire of Vienna, bas 
bought the Palazzo Grassi, at Venice, which is to be repaired and 
beautified.—0On several occasions of late the Gazette has announced 
that the Queen “has no further oceasion for the services” of certain 
young officers. This looks like vigour on the part of the Command- 
er-in-chief in removing the inefficient or the ill-conducted-——In tell- 
ing the age of another woman, you multiply by 2; but if you are 
telling your own age, then you divide by 2——Mr. James Young, editor 
of the Galt Reformer, has been awarded, by the Hamilton Mercantile Li- 
brary Association, the first prize for the best Essay on “ the Agricultural 
Resources of Canada.””——The ship Transatlantic, which recently arrived 


| at Aberdeen, was the first ship fitted by Clifford’s apparatus in that port. 


On her passage home from Quebec a man fell overboard, the sea was run- 
ning very high at the time, buta boat was instantly lowered and the man 
was saved. The captain and crew were all of opinion that witbout this 
apparatus no boat could have been lowered in time to pick the man up. 
——A fashionable countess asking a young nobleman which he thought 
the prettiest flowers, roses or tulips ; he replied, with great gallantry, 
“ Your ladyship’s two lips before all the roses in the world.——The family 
of Duke Maximilian of Bavaria is about to furnish a consort for the Crown 
Prince of Naples ; the lady is sister to the Empress of Austria ——A li- 
teral translation of Shakspeare’s “ Romeo and Juliet” will be represented 
at the Odéon, Paris, in December. The traducer is M. Emile Deschamps. 
—Hlere is a fact for the reoruiting sergeant: For the office of door- 
keeper at the Liverpool Sailors’ Home (with £50 a year) there were 
lately no less than 158 applicants, including a number of stalwart young 
fellows, who seemed well able to fight the battles of their country.—— 
Messrs. Williams & Co., the silversmiths in Oxford Street, London, are 
exhibiting in Willis’s Rooms a magnificent electro-silver state bedstead, 
one of several constructed by them for the ruler of Egypt, the whole 


amount of the order being about £10,000. The bedstead is a copy of | M 


a carved wooden one, by a Belgian artisan, which appeared in the ex- 
hibition of 1851——A subscription is getting up in Paris towards de- 
fraying the expenses of the monument that is to be erected at Turin, to 
the memory of Daniel Manin.——Charles Kean has re-opened his 
pular Princess’s Theatre, commencing the season with great éclat.—— 
he management of the Italian Opera at Paris announces, as the most 
extraordinary novelty of their season of 1857-58, the representation of a 
new opera by Rossini, entitled “Un Curioso Accidente.” The name 
seems to imply some joke on the part of the maestro. It will be, at all 
events, un curtoso accidente if euch an opera be performed.——A report by 
Prince Napoleon on the Great Exhibition of 1855 bas appeared. The 
total visitors were 5,162,000 ; the receipts were £115,000—the e 
nearly three times as much,_—Sir Edward Dering has resigned his seat 
in Parliament for East Keat, and Mr. Deedes has again become a candi- 
date. It appears that there will be no vacancy for Greenwich. Mr. Town- 
send’s creditors, with few exceptions, have petitioned to supersede his 
bankruptcy, and a subscription has been raised large enough to meet 
pressing claims.-—British goods, that have long been lying in the bonded 
warehouses at New York, are being rapidly reshipped to pay their cost. 
——A worthy clergyman in the rural districts, following the practice of 
his ministerial brethren, recently preached a very earnest discourse on tle 
hard times, enforcing the duty of retrenchment and lew pens © Im- 
mediately after church the congregation took him at his word by holding 
a meeting, at which his salary was cut down from $1,000 to $600.—— 
The Prince Imperial of France draws pay as a Grenadier of the Guard, 
and his name is called at muster ; but he does not serve, being “ on leave 
with his family.”——The Musical World says it is Mr. Lumley’s intention 
to open her Majesty’s Theatre during the months of January and Febra 
ary, in anticipation of the regular season. Sig. Arditi is engaged as con- 
ductor for three years, in lieu of Sig. Bonetti—Dr. Livingstone is bu- 
sily engaged in preparing for his return to the scenes of his adventurous 
explorations. He bas made application to the Government for the use 
of a steamer by which he may be enabled to open up the = of com- 
merce to Central Africa by the river Zambesi.—The ship nvestigator in 
which Capt. Cook vo — | round the world, and which for many years 
has been moored off Toceonet House as a Thames police station, has been 
removed to Deptford dockyard to be broken up.——The Duke of Oporto, 
brother of the King of Portugal, and a captain in the navy, who has just 
been appointed to the command of a 20-gun brig, is about to visit the 
great naval ports of France and England. i is stated that he will after- 
wards proceed to the Brazils, with a Princess of which country he is to 
be united in marriage.——The t now is that the U.S. revenue 


will fall off nearly one balf from last year.——A woman recently ap- | 


before the Bench to complain of the ill usage she received from 

er husband. “ What pretext bad he for beating you ?”’ inquired the ma- 
istrate. “ Please, sir, he didn’t have no pretext ; it was a thick stick.””—— 
he Duchess of Gordon, lately on a visit to the Queen at Balmoral, is the 
relict of the late Duke, the last of his race. She was a distinguished 
member of the Court of Queen Adelaide, but since the death of the Duke, 
her Grace has lived in complete retirement in Scotland, and has only 
again visited Courtly circles by command of the Queen.——The annual 
sale of the Marquis of Waterford’s superfluities ot horse-flesh is about to 
take place at Curraghmore. One hundred and eleven nags are consigned 
to the hammer. These are described as 3 stallions, 40 huuters, 63 racers 
mostly colts and fillies, and 4 brood-mares. Of the hunters, we notice 
that eight greys go in harness ; two teams of four.——Austria, gene- 
rally so apathetic in matters of science, has equipped a frigate, the No- 
vara, for an expedition roand the world. It has a complete staff of astro- 
nomers, botanists, zoologists, geologists, and ethnologist We re- 
member an old London horse-lealer who used to speak of the late Sir 
Robert Peel, ag the stout gentleman who rode a clever black cob. Such 
is the announcement of Earl Fitzwilliam’s death, in Bell’s Life in Lon- 
don. It runs thus: “This celebrated master of foxhounds died on 
Sunday last, in his ae Fe year. He succeeded to the title in 1833, 
at which period Tom Sebright was in his twelfth season with the far-famed 
Milton Pack. Latterly his lordship has taken less interest in his kennel, 
and in fact he was always fonder of his — which hasincluded 
some rare specimens of Don Quixote, Amadis, and Cervantes blood.” 
——Some very able men are candidates for the mg of Rugby 
School, which Dr. Goulburn will resign at Christmas.——The works 
erected in the Ardeche since the inundations last year have been swept 


away by great floods, which have proved very disastrous to the couniry. | be 


——A cirvular had been issued from the Colonial Office to the Governors 
of the various colonies, calling on them to look to the defence of their 
provinces and “ not to neglect that reasonable amount of warlike prepa- 
ration which it is desirable should be everywhere maintained.””-——The in- 
auguration of the statue of Thomas Moore has taken place in Dublin 
with great eclat. The Lord Lieutenant took part in the proceedings. 
——-A report is current, that the cholera has made its appearance in 
the village of Stratford, near London, and that withia a few days 17 cases 
had occurred and 7 deaths.——-The Siamese Ambassador and suite has 
arrived at Malta, en route for England.——It is rumoured that Russia is 
about to refortify Sebastopol, in spite of the Treaty.——Our friends in 
Boston will have a treat in the proposed lectures by Charles Mackay, 
which we see are announced for an carly day.——There is Red-Tape 
at Washington, as in London, Last Saturday the Collins mail steamer 
Atlantic was delayed by some derangement of ber machinery. Our active 
*ost-master bere telegraphed to the Post-master General at Washington, 
for leave to put the mail for England on board the Vanderbilt, on the point 
of starting. “ No,” was the immediate reply, accompanied by the lucid 
reason, “ Mr. Collins is responsible! |’ 


Obituary. ° 

Earu Frezuanoixcr.—The Right Hoo. William Fitzhardinge Berkeley, 
Earl Fitzbardinge, and Baron Segrave, of Berkeley Castle, in the county 
of Gloucester, in the peerage of the United Kingdom, whose death has 
just occurred, was the eldest son of Frederick Augustus fifth Earl Berke- 
ley, by his marriage, in 1785, with Miss Mary Cole, between whom and 


the Earl there was a second marriage, in 1796, in consequence of some | 


doubts of the validity of the former union. Earl Fitzhardinge was born 
the 26th Sept., 1786, and, on the death of his father, in 1810, his Lordship, 
who then bore the courtesy title of Lord Dursley, and had a seat, under 
presented a petition to the 
Crown for a writ of summons as Earl Berkeley ; but the doubt having 
been raised touching the marriage of 1785, upon which the petitioner’s 
right to the peerage rested, the Prince Regent referred the petition to 
the House of Lords, and a decision was come to adverse to the claimant. 
By that judgment the alleged marriage of the deceased Lord, ia 1785, 
was disallowed, and the inberitance to the title assured to the eldest son 
born after the nuptials of 1796, which the decision of the Peers confirmed 
—viz., the Hon. Morton Fitzhbardiage Berkeley, who is de jure 
Earl Berkeley, but does not assume the title ; and, as he has no child— 
being, in fact, unmarried—his next brother, the Hon. G. C. . 
honours of 


October 31 


| Baron Segrave in 1831, and obtained his earldom of Fitzhardinge, also by 
| creation, on the 11th August, 1841. 
| _ By the will of his father (in which the marriage of 1785 is solemnly 
| declared to have taken place), Berkeley Castle, and all the landed es- 
| tates, (except the London or Berkeley-equare and the Dorsetshire pro- 
| perty), were devised to Earl Fitzhardinge, and an annuity of £700 a year 
| was bequeathed to each of the younger sons, the estates above mentioned 
| being strictly entailed (after the deaths of Earl Fitzhardinge and the 
| heirs male of his body) on each of such younger sons in succession ; but 
| @ proviso forbids the assumption of the title by any one of them under 
| paso | of a forfeiture of all benefit to be derived from the testa- 
| men bequest. The London or Berkeley-square property, and the 
Dorsetshire estates, which were attached to the earldom of Berkeley, 
and which consequently passed at his father’s death in 1810 to the Hoe. 
T. M. Fitzhardinge Berkeley, were, on his coming of age, assigned by 
him to his eldest brother, the Earl just deceased ; and thus did Earl Fitz- 
hardinge during bis life L.. the whole of the vast Berkeley landed e: 
perty. A& he dies unm ed this inheritance now goes to his next 
ther, the Right Hon. Admiral Sir Maurice Fitzhardinge Berkeley, K.C.B., 
P.C., born in 1788, who married, in 1823, Charlotte, sixth daughter of 
Charles fourth Duke of Richmond ; and by her (who died in 1833) has 
two sons, and two daughters, who are both married—viz., Lady Gifford 
and Mrs. ae te The Admiral married, secondly, in 1834, Charlotte, 
third daughter of Thomas first Earl of Ducie. The barony of Segrave 
and the earldom of Fitzhardinge by the death, unmarried, of the Earl 
just deceased becomes extinct. 

The fifth Earl Berkeley’s public marriage, as confirmed by the L ords’ 
decision, took re as above mentioned, in 1796. Prior, however, to 
this date, Earl Fitzhardinge, and three other of his Lordship’s children, 
by the same lady, were born: but Earl Berkeley declared that he had 
been privately married to the Countess in Berkeley Church, the 30th 

arch, 1785, assigning, as a reason for the second nuptials, that the wit- 
nesses in the first were all dead, and the vouchers to establish all de- 
stroyed in consequence of the great secresy preserved ; and he confirmed 
that assertion in his last will and testament. 

At his residence, Portsmouth, Admiral Joseph Harrison.— At Cheltenham, Capt. 
G. H. Wallace, late of H. M. 16th Foot.—At Cheltenham, Capt. W. Coote, R. N. 
As a young officer, in the French war, he saw much active service, and was re- 
fae we J ded. Being appointed to the Erberus, 32, Capt. Selby, he gal- 

tly vol d d of her boats on the night of the 2d January, 
1807, and succeeded in cutting out two of the enemy's vessels, under a most tre- 
mendous fire from the batteries, near Pearl Rock, Martinique. He was again, 
however, so desperately wounded as to be totally deprived of sight, in conse- 
quence of which misfortune he ultimately obtained a pension > 
ee bo pe the Patriotic Fund, and was elevated to the rank of Commander. 

re rank of Post Captain was conferred upon him in 1807.—At Isla Lodge, 
St. Saviour’s, Island of Jersey, W. H. beg meme Esq., late Captain 3d T 
— at Arrah, July 30, Edwin Steven Sale, Ensign in H. M.'s 37th 








Appoiutntents. 


Mr. Archibald’s appointment to the Consulate of New York appears in the 
Gazette of the 6th inst., dated from the Foreign Office, the Ist.—The int- 
ment of Dr. Cronyn to the new B of Huron isal<o gazetted.—J. C r 
Williams, P= be H. M. Consul in the Navigator's Islands, in the Pacific 
Ocean.—W. T. Pritchard, Esq., to be H. M. Consul in the Feejee Islands, in the 
Pacifie.—Norman Pringle, Esq., to be H. M. Consul at Dankirk.—T. Carew Hunt, 
Eaq., to be H. M. Consul at Stockholm. 


Arnty. 

The regiments that are held in readiness to proceed to India, should 
their services be required, are the 11th Hassars, the 68th Light Infantry, 
and the 69th.—A Council of War has been held to take into considera- 
tion the practicability of shipping the 11th Hussars ex masse, arms and 
sy ona complete, to Ale: thence to march across the Desert. It 
has been decided to be perfectly practicable, and it is supposed that a re- 
giment leaving Southampton could be before Delhi in two months. Other 
military authorities think that three months at least will be required.— 
The Royal Lancashire Militia Artillery have volunteered to go with their 
officers to India.—Detachments of the Royal Artillery and Engineers have 
commenced their overland route, by embarking at Southampton for Alex- 
andria.—Recruits for the Indian depots are now to be taken, up to 30 
years of age.—We regret to notice that the steamship Austria, which left 
Cork on the 5th inst. with the 94th Regiment on board, was compelled to 
put back to Plymouth, after being five days out. She encountered a ter 
rible gale, and was severely handled in a gale in the Bay of Biscay.—The 
Wiltshire Militia, Colonel Lord Broughton, G.C.B., is about being called 
out for garrison duty.--Capt. Stopford succeeds Capt. Cox as Adjutant 
at the Royal Engineers’ establishment, Chatham.—It bas been decided 
by the Secretary of State for War that in future all Paymasters shall be 
appointed from officers actually serving, or on the half-pay list.—The 

announces that the Commander-in-Chief has given a company in 
the 18th Royal Irish to Lieut. Havelock, son of the gallant General.— 
The utmost activity now prevails in the shell factory and other depart- 
ments of the Royal laboratories at Woolwich, and handred- of men are 
etn _ each night, in consequence of the — demand for shot and 
shell for India.—The 76th Regiment has | in Dublin, from New 
Brunswick.—The number of recruits daily arriving at Chatham is consi- 
derably on the increase. 


War-Orrice, Ocr. 13 —Starr: Brvt-Col Lagard, (.B., 29th Ft, Dep A 
Gen to the Forces in Bombay, to be Adjt-Gen to the Forces serving in the E I, 
v Havelock, prom to be Maj-Gen. 

Under the same date, thirty-nine Gentlemen Cadets are appomted Lieutenants 

A. 





War-Orrice, Ocr. 16.—3d ryt Tp Sergt-Maj Dawson, 10th Lt Drags, 
to be Cor w-p, v Boucher, pro; FS Mannock, Gent, to be Cor w-p, v Berkeley, 
| pro. 7th Drag Gds; Lt Chichester, 24th Ft, to be Lt w-p; W M Erskine, Gent, 
be Cor b-p, vy Chaine, pro; Sergt-Maj M‘Bryan to be Cor w-p, v Wentworth, 
~ 7th Lt Drags; Cor , Ist Gds, to be Cor, ¥ poe, eee 2d 
rag Gds. 8th Lt Drage; Ens Inge, 31st Ft, to be Cor w-p; ne aj Clarke, 
to be Cor w-p. Ri Artil; Assist-Sarg Franklyn, Staff, to Assist-Surg, v 
Radge, pro to be Stafl-Surg Sec Class, Scots Fusi Gds; Acting-Qtrmr Smith to 
Qtrmr, v Jones, who res, being app Camp rat Aldershot. 3d Ft; Lt 
Stewart to be Capt b-p, v Neville, who ret; Ens beny to be Lt bp, v Blake, 
who ret; Ens Gape to be Lt b-p; T Jones, Gent, to be Ens b-p; Lt Cox to be 
. 10th Ft; Lt Clifford to be Capt w-p, v Dunbar, killed in action; Ens Bat- 
tye to be Lt; Serg Carr to be Ens w-p, v Erskine, died of his wounds; W Betson, 
sent, tobe Ens. 22d Ft; Ens Chichester, 39th to be Ens, v Wolseley, to 
S4th Ft. 20th Pt; Lt Levinge to be Capt hg 4 i 
tion; Lt Evans to be Capt w-p, v Duncan, dec; 
tank of Lt; Eas Hart and Winn to be Lts. Sist Ft; A Hamilton, 
Ens b-p, v Anderson, app to 83d Ft. 36th Ft; Bvt-Maj Nugent to be Maj wp,v 
Brevet-Lieutenant-Col , who retires on f-p; Lieutenant Rice to be tain; 
Ensign Mahon to be I it; Clifford Wilson, Gent, to be > 
37th Pt; Ens Greme to be Lt, w-p, v Bagenall, killed in act ; Ens Fraser to 
Lt, w-p, v Birkett, killed in act. 47th Ft; E Gry. Gent, to be Ens, w-p, v Mar- 
shall, whose app has been canc. 59th Ft ; Ens Brown to be Inst of Mask. 60th 
eT ee eran? Sees 7&th Ft; Eas . 
son to be Lt, w-p, v Simpson, dec. S3rd Ft; Ens Ivimy to be i 
who ret. Rifle Brigade ; by M'Tntyre,{m h-p late Land 
be Qrtmr. 2d WI Regt ; Lt Patterson to ast igh 
Drag Gds ; an Bandy SOs 4. wes S T Corrie, Gent, to be Ens, b-p, v Plan- 
kett, whose app is canc; R Eyre, Gent, to be Ens, w-p. © ; 
Ens Read to be Lt, b-p, v Sillery, who ret ; C Mesham, Gent, to be Ens. 
Unarracuep.—Lt Fenton, fm 53d Ft, to be Cops, b 
| Brever.—Bvt-Lt-Col King, ret f-p 36th Ft, to be Col, rank hon. To be Cols : 
| Lt-Col Hutchinson, 35th Ft, and Salon b-p unatt. Lt-Col Neill, lst Regt 
European Infantry, on the Madras E it, to be Aide-de-Camp to H. M., 
with rank of Col. 
Memwoxanpcm.—Capt W J B McLeod Moore, h-p unatt, has been perm to ret 
by sale of his commission, being about to become a settler in Canada. 





Micrrta.—Queen’s Own Oxfordshire Yeomanry Cavalry : Major Viscount Vil- 
| liers, to be Lt-Col, v Lord a nl Adjt Lord Alfred Spencer Churchill. 

M P, to be Maj. Dumfries, Rox! , and i ire Regt: J Cookburn, Esq, 
late of the 63d Regt, to be Lt, v Dods, res. 


+ 
The fri Indefatigable, 50, Flag of Rear-Adml. Johnstone, has arrived 
at Plymcnth from the South American station. She will be paid off.— 
The Cyclops, 6, p., Capt. Pullen, is receiving an enormous quantity of 
sounding line from the Portsmouth Dockyard, as well as other articles ne- 
cessary for her taking soundiogs in the Red Sea. 


APPotnrMeNts.—Commrs : 3. to Persian; W. H. Iruscott to Heron; 


to Triton; F.C. 


Manives.—Sec. Lt. Standbridge to be First Lt., v Critcbell, placed om 
b-p.—Gent. Cadet Inglis to be Second Lt. 
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New Books. 


If there be a couple of words in the French language which are our 
mortal aversion, they are the words solidarilé and prolétaire. You are sure 
to find them rounding-off periods in aimless harangues upon the rights 
of man, and seasoning senseless diatribes against all the powers that be. 
Not a discontented visionary or impracticable radical, gifted with the 
emallest force of tongue or pen, but pitches them at you, until you weary 
of them ; for, so far as we have observed, the writers and speakers, who 
bore you with the coming union of the “ Peoples,” always omit definite 
information as to time, place, and means, just as inveighers against the 
“ oppressor’’ neglect to tell you when and where the corner-stone of that 
social edifice is to be laid, wherein Humanity shall be “ rehabilitated.”— 
And of this we are reminded by the appearance of a pamphlet on our 
desk, bearing the pompous title Le Prophéte des Alpes, L’Heure de la Ré- 
surrection des Peuples a dela Régénération du Monde. There is no author’s 
name appended ; the contents are spread over 180 pages; it is a First 
Part ; and it is published by the very respectable house of Longman, 
Brown, Green, and Longmans, of London. Why it should be sent to our 
address, we cannot surmice. 

The Prophet of the Alps is a highly favoured individual—Louis Kos- 
suth perhaps, or one of Victor Hugo’s sons—to whom the Spirit of the 
Lord imparts a foreknowledge of future events, whilst enjoining him to | 
utter his voice aloud for the benefit of the world at large. This the said 
Prophet does very eloquently, having at command a vast number of 
the sublime prophecies and exhortations of Holy Writ, which he inge- 
niously fits to the prolétaires and the oppresseurs of our time. Whether 
these parties, or either of them, will profit by Messrs. Longman, Brown, 
Green, and Longmans’ publication, is however doubtful; for the Son of the 
Valley is not sufficiently explicit to disturb the latter in their scandalous 
e , or to ch the former towards their promised land. Let us 
do him justice though ; he does in a measure address himself to three 
countries. France is apostrophised as the chiefest among the down-trodden 
nations, and as the one destined to take the lead in the grand march 
Liberty-wards—which is natural enough, since she has a habit of setting 
out in that direction without chart or compass. Russia is denounced, 
naturally enough too, as the incarnation of all that is corrupt and tyran- 
nical. Lastly, Aorresco referens, a young Republic that shall be nameless 
is severely hauled over the coals, d-propos to Uncle Tomdom, with an unc- 
tion that ought to rejoice the hearts of all the Philo-Beecher tribes. 
We don’t imagine that any publisher here will be simple enough to re- 
produce this Prophet’s lamentations ; nor that many readers of them would 
in such case be found. Our great troubles here just now arise from the 
stupidity of our financiers and the shamelessness of our municipality. If 
any one can help us therefore to indue the one with brains, and the other 
with decency, he will command more attention than a host of Kossuths, 
Hugos, Lamennais, or Lamartines, blowing trampets before the great 
“march of Humanity.” Still, as a curious sample of the highest-flown 
flights of the French language, the book may repay one for perusal. 

The reign of blue and gold is not yet over. Dainty little tomes are still 
thus clad, and are issued at intervals from the press, particularly the ac- 
tive press of Boston. Ticknor & Co. send us Whitlier’s Poetical Works in 
two volumes, and Whittemore, Niles & Hall some of Bulwer Lytion’s Dra- 
mas and Poems, collected in one. ‘“ The Lady of Lyons” and “ Richelieu” 
are the plays, to which a score of lyrical positi are appended 
These may enable a purchaser to form an opinion of the author’s poetic 
gift ; but we must own that his fame as a poet is not likely to keep pace 
with that which he has earned as a novelist.— From Boston also—not in 
blue and gold, but in more appropriate sombre-tinted cloth—Messrs. | 
Gould & Lincoln send us The Greyson Letters, edited, that is to say written, 
by Henry Rogers, author of ‘ The Eclipse of Faitb.”’ A foolish prefatory | 
advertisement from the publishers, claiming for Mr. Rogers, in this new 
work, the reasoning powers of Bishop Butler and the humour of Charles 
Lamb, induces us to say that we have not been successful in the search 
for one or the other. The Greyson Letters—to use a common phrase— 
are in accordance with the times: they are heavy and unpromising. Nor 
are Religion and Morality greatly aided by tagging on to them a garnish 
of laboured sprightliness.— The Bride of Lammermoor is the latest of Scott's 
novels, in Ticknor & Co.’s Household Edition. 

Shall the Weeklies sit in judgment on the Monthlies? It were scarce 
seemly. Yet must we welcome into the broad field of periodical litera- 
ture a new candidate for fame and profit, ushered into being under aus- 
pices the most promising—save as regards the monetary pressure of the 
times. We allude to The Atlantic Monthly, the venture of Messrs. Phillips, 
Sampson, & Co., of Boston, destined probably to be the great medium 
through which the many clever men of letters in that city will dally with 
the Muse and communicate with the pablic. The firet number is very | 
taking in form and general appearance. It is of full octavo size, co- 
quettishly printed, and containing about a score of contributions in prose 
and verse, spread over 128 pages. Eschewing its politics, whatever they 
may be, we shall watch its general literary management with pleasure, 
and in the meantime wish it a brilliant and satisfactory débiv. A few 
more such piquant tales as “ Sally Parsons’s Duty” would be acceptable 
in these gloomy days. 














Hine Arts. 


AMERICAN EXHIBITION OF BRITISH ART, 

Passing up the stair-ways that lead to the new apartments of the Na- 
tional Academy of Design, you find yourself, oa stepping into the ante- 
room, face to face with Prince Henry assuming his Father's Crown, by J. C. 
Horsley, an upright picture of colossal size. It is well placed for pro- 
ducing a favcurable impression ; and it deserves its prominent place, 
for it is finely conceived and fairly executed. If for a moment it strikes 
you that the young Prince’s attitude is theatrical, bethink you that the 
deed on which he is engaged is no common one, and that the occasion 
might well prompt a “ suiting of the action to the word, the word to the 
action.”’ Under strong mental impulses, the figure, usuaily listless, be- 
comes braced and set ; and so may it well have been in this instance. As 
for the countenance—embrowned as it is with exercise and exposure, and 
therefore vulgarised, according to our modern lackadaisical ideas—it 
bespeaks at least a mixture of emotions such as Shakspeare has hinted, 
and on which therefore it were superfluous to touch. The accessories are 
properly subdued ; the sleeping and dying Sovereign lies in dim shadow. 
We wonder not that this was one of the Prize Pictures in the government 
Exhibition. 

This ante-room is mainly occupied by six or eight large-sized composi- 
tions ; but as it is far from our intent to rival the Catalogue, or even to 
call a halt before many of its contents, we pass hastily by a pair of Dan- 
by’s sombre classicalities ; avoid a Monarch Ouk, painted by Mr. Anthony 
—certainly not planted by Nature’s hand; and marvel for an instant 
why Mr. John Cross should have been honoured with a prize for The | 
Burial of the Princes in the Tower of London, 1483, unless he designed it| 
for tapestry or mosaic, for either of which its flatness and want ey 
acter adapt it. We pause though before Frank Stone’s Mary and Martha, 
@ medium-sized sketch, simple and truthful and touching, with its 





we call it, not a picture, because it is almost colourless, done as it were 
in neutral tint.—Longer and closer attention must be paid, ere you make | 
it out, to Maclise’s Installation of Captain Rock. Its sixty or seventy figuresor | 
heads, its diverse groups, its multitudinous action, its epitome of Irish cha- | 
racter, must be mastered bit by bit,and viewed again and again as a whole. | 


two come in contact, the weaker gives way. But then recross the 
room, and look below King Lear, and you will see in Mr. Hough’s Way- 
side- Autumn how appropriately, as well as happily, skill and time may be 
bestowed upon lesser objects, upon blackberries or hips and hawa. Or 
turn to No. 152, Mr. Cave’s Forget-me-not, and mark how things inani- 


It is redundant of life. The ruins of the Old Abbey swarm with young | mate can almost be made to speak. 


and old of either sex. Shrivelled crones are rivalling lusty manhood in| 
ferocity of demeanour. In mid-scene, the Rockite leader elect lays one hand | 
upon a corpse, and vows his impious vow, with the other upraised to | 
Heaven. A female figure, the wife, the sister, or the maiden betrothed, | 
clings to the outstretched form of the dead. Here children play their | 
ehild’s play unconcerned ; there four malignants cross hands and mutter | 


Not caring however to entangle ourselves and our readers in the mys- 
teries of a sect, and having much to say that must be crowded within 
brief limits, we decline discussing the subject further, and proceed to 
name only a few more of the leading pictures of this second room. There 
is, for instance, a large upright oval, The Wood- Yard—Evening, by Mr. An- 
thony, whose Oak we have already cut down or cut up. He is worth 


an oath ; here a romping lass blackens the upper lip of her frolicsome | studying, even though he still fritters himself away upon a multiplicity 
lover ; there a sword is elevated in sign of the Cross; and there a mis- | of details. But observe the beauty and fleeciness of his clouds: what 
chievious brat, innocent heretofore of fire-arms, levels his first pistol at you | delicacy, what airiness, what grace of colour !—Pause, too, before The 
point-blank from out the canvas, whilst his close neighbour in petticoats | Lollard Discovered, by R. W. Chapman, a female reading the forbidden 


stops her ears, half-frightened at the coming report. There isthe inten- | 


sity of hatred, the devil-may-care-ishness of vagabondism, the leer of the 


drunkard, the innocence of baby-hood.—all this and a great deal more. | 


It is very Irish, excessively spirited ; but lacks one essential—colour.— 
We leave the ante-room with a nod of approbation, despite its spottiness, 


| to a small upright, cheerful landscape, A Day Dream, North Wales, by F. 


W. Hulme ; and with a wish that Mr. G.C. (not Clarkson) Stanfield’s in- 
terior of the Church of St. Valery, Sion, hanging above it, were nearer the 
eye and a little less brown-iform in hue. 

The courteous and well-informed Director, Mr. Raxton, was wise in 
not playing his trump cards at the start. Entering the second room, 
you perceive in a moment that you need all your eyes—to such extent, 
too, that we certainly shall not reach the Water-Colours to-day. We 
have glanced solely at works in the older material, and must yet 
stick to them. But where shall we begin? Why not, since we are 
now in the sanctum of the Pre-Raffaelites, march boldly up to 
three of their chief illustrations, judiciously hung side by side, well- 
lighted, and accessible? Never mind what they have said about this 
trio, on the other side of the water ; let us look at them and judge of 
them for ourselves. And herein we can honestly say that, if we have at 
times given pleased or displeased attention to elaborate critiques on 
this new style, or school, or whatever it may be termed, we dis- 
missed all remembrance of such from our minds, the moment we came 
in contact with its fruits. _ 

Madox Brown’s King Lear is of cabinet di i It rep ts the 
poor old King in Cordelia’s tent in the French Camp at Dover. He is 
stretched at weary length on a couch, over one end of which leans Kent’s 
“ kind and dear Princess,’ and behind which, in the middle distance, a 
group of rude musiciaus may be seen playing on their uncouth instru- 
ments to arouse the sleeper. Kent and the Doctor and the Fool are there 
too. The back-ground shows the coast, with teuts and galleys. Lear is de- 
cently garbed, but bears upon him tokens of desolation of body and 
mind. Cordelia on the contrary is in royal attire, with the attributes of 
State about her. The charm of the whole lies in its combining fidelity 
to the description which it follows, with an irresistible appeal to the im- 
material sense. The artist’s skill has been lavished upon the recumbent 
figure, which speaks eloquently in the minutest particulars. It may be 
dwelt upon, bit by bit, or viewed simply as symbolic of decrepitude itself, 
With his individual conception of Cordelia the spectator will perhaps 
be less pleased. We are used to imagine ber the antipodes of her brutal 
and masculine sisters, and to invest her therefore with a personal delicacy 
and refinement, which in truth accord but badly with the period. Madox 
Brown does not fall in with this lady-like Cordelia, He makes her large 
of frame, and commanding ; whilst the crimson hood that envelops her 
nead and shoulders throws its hue, owing to the peculiar management of 
the light, in broad streaks upon her face. This may somewhat ruffle our 
pre-conceptions; but we recognise the author's right to indue his Cor- 
delia with the semblance of regal triumph, thereby making a more 
vivid contrast between herself and her prostrate sire. What we do 
not like quite so well is the tendency to brick-dust in the flesh-tints 
of all the secondary personages—the musicians, we mean, and the Fool, 
whose countenance otherwise is a study. On the whole, we must pro- 
nounce this King Lear a work of rare merit ; but unless it be that a most 
carefal and painstaking hand has elaborated all its details, we cannot see 
just cause for holding it as belonging to an entirely new school.—The 
same may, in our opinion, be said of Holman Hunt’s small study of 
his large picture, The Light of the World, an exquisitely finished bit of 
work. Taking for its theme a passage in the Book of Revelations, it 
literally portrays the Saviour, lanthorn in hand, knocking at a door over- 
grown with weeds, supposed to be the door of the Soul. We dislike alle- 
gory, and religious allegory most of all; but it is impossible not to be 
solemnised before such conscientious and reverential treatment of it as is 
here displayed. Moreover, on so small a scale, the minute attention 
given to accessories produces no inbarmonious effect. They do not here 
usurp a place to which they are not entitled, which is the great sin 
charged against Pre-Raffaelitism, and established against some of its prac- 
tisers, as we shali presently have occasion to see.—Again we say, it is not 
thus in Arthur Hughes’s Ophelia, a semi-circular picture of moderate di- 
mensions, far less nicely manipulated, but full of thought and feeling. The 
forlorn maiden is not pendent to that “ envious sliver,” which has let so 
many an artist down into the mud of mediocrity. She is simply dropping 
her fantastic garlands into the brook. Her face is most sad, and yet most 
fair in its vacuity ; her form borders on the uncorporeal ; her tread 
scarcely disturbs the dank weeds. The marsh and the water and the 
aquatic plants are all in keeping, and harmoniously coloured ; for Ophbe- 
lia, as the poet says, is 








like a creature native and indu’d 
Unto that element. 

The one fault is obvious. The arm, whose extended length may be ana- 
tomically correct but is disagreeable to the eye, ought to have been fure- 
shortened. The hand, where it is, could not have let fall the flowers 
where we see them. Some critical eyes, we fear, will single out this in- 
accuracy, remaining blind to the tenderness and truthfulness of the 
whole. 

So far then, and in three conspicuous instances so-called, Pre-Raffael- 
itism has agreeably disappointed us. We find in it, thus far, material means 
working to a spiritual end ; and cannot illustrate the reverse better than by 
asking the reader and spectator to lift his eyes from King Lear to one of J. 
D. Harding's landscapes,which bangs immediately above it. A pretty scene, 
is it not, and thoroughly English? But you see all its worth in ten se- 
conds ; and may spend as many hours profitably among its neighbours of 
which we have been speaking, without fathoming them, or wearying. 
Are we then converts to the new-fangled theory that Art must go back 
instead of forward? By no means. Cross the room, and you shall see 
the sort of thing which has made this school a laughing-stock. Mr. F.B. 
Barwell, in A Day-Dream, bas chosen to paint a child sleeping upon a 
bed of flowers and leaves and plants, giving the same importance to bu- 
manity and to floriculture. The result isan absurdity. Eye and sense 
alike reject it. The result is worse than a waste of labour, it is positively 


one woman passionate in her sorrow for the death of Lazarus, yet timidly | offensive ; we resent the detriment done to the admirable texture of the 
hopeful when she hears that “ the Master is come and calleth for thee’’— | infant flesh, and are vexed with the artist 1or not remembering that in 
the other, grieving also, but also awakening to household care. A sketch | Art, as in life, there are things superior and thiags inferior. When the 








Book, and the Judas’ fee being received in the back-ground.—Stoop also 
to Mr. A. Cooper’s Rat-Trap, the conventional rat-trap, with the brace of 
terriers and the boy. They are not new, or great, but they are natural 
and clever.—To be commended also is The First Step, by ¥. Goodall ; A 
Fifth-Monarchy Man Preaching, by T. Morten, well-grouped and acceptable 
in colour ; two fine views, one of Lake Lucerne, and one of Olevano, by J. 
B. Pyne, a trifle chalky perhaps, but rife with effect ; Mr. Phillips’s por- 
traits of Charles Kean as Louis XI, and of Hiram Powers ; and Mr. Robert- 
son’s Portrait of Mrs. P. M. Miller, of Liverpool. One also of the sweetest 
thiegs in the room is Sant’s Meditation, the very spiritualization of boy- 
hood.—Next week we shall return to this Gallery, and in the meantime 


commend it as a lounge. 
a 


AN APPEAL TO BRITISH LADIES. 

Stones are hard, and cakes of ice are cold, said Bolingbroke, and wo- 
men are not meant for camps. Better scrape the streets, as of old in Li- 
verpool, or saw stone, as in Paris, or carry earth for railway embank- 
meats, as in Naples, or administer the weekly whippingsof men and girls, 
as in Southern Russia, than approach the blaze, the stench, the uni - 
nable brutality of war—such a war as that provoked by the Bengal 
poys. British India is for the present one vast camp, and it is unfit that 
women should go there. Yet we hear of twenty-nine young girls who 
went out by one packet a short time ago. With what objects? Not as 
nurses or as sisters of charity ; if women undertake those harrowing du- 
ties, their devotion is sacred, and whatever fate they meet is hallowed. 
Bat, even allowing that they do not venture to the East with the idea 
that it is an unrivalled marriage-market, and that they yearn to rejoin 
husbands, brothers, or parents, we would put it to those ladies who are 
among our readers not to offer or encourage so injudicious an example. 
What can young girls do in India at this crisis of darkness and m 
but embarrass and encumber their countrymen, and paralyze their 
forts? By many it is believed that, had a decent vigilance been exer- 
cised at Caleutta, the Christians at Cawn , Agra, and other 
might have been brought down to the maritime cities and placed in seou- 
rity ; but that is a question to be settled hereafter. Certain it is, however, 
that had there been no women and children to guard, Wheeler and Lawrence 
might have cut their way out, effected a juncture, and fought a passage to 
Agraor Allahabad. Scores of officers and civilians have fallen, simply be- 
cause, true and noble-hearted as they were, they stood by their wives and 
died with them. As men, they could not do less; but it was by an un- 
happy chance that these poor women, with their families, were at the 
posts of danger. Some, it is true, contributed to the defence of besieged 
places ; Julia Skene loaded her husband's rifle while he fought the ene- 
my, until, with deadly fortitude, he fulfilled that last act of love and 
mercy which spared a thousand agonies to both. The daughter of Gene- 
ral Wheeler died fighting like Artemisia; and it was by a Portuguese 
girl that was inflicted the yf retaliation upon women and children that 
we have heard of. She was shat up in the house of a native who had re- 
served her to be the victim of his brutality ; a Hindoo woman was left in 
preny her. This woman she killed, with two infants, before slay- 
ing herself. 

ow, no part of India is absolutely secure from horrors like these. The 
more women go out, the more soldiers must follow to protect them ; so 
serious is the inconvenience, that it is by no means an arbitrary to 
issue a positive order against the embarkatioa of women for India d 
disturbances. When a woman fought a gun in Rodney’s flagship, he 
her she was a fine creature but a great nuisance. Fine creatures and— 
getee us— nuisances, are the ladies who now go out to Bombay, 
adras, or-Calcutta. We doubt whether Queen Durghutti herself, of 
Hindoo kingdom of Gurrah, would be welcomed in the camp of Have- 
lock, although she was a brave champion of the Hindoos against their 
Mohammedan invaders, wore armour, shook a burnished lance, plucked 
arrows from her bosom without fainting, and at last died in field. 
But the young girls aren Se et East are on Durghuttis * Maids a4 
he to ia so many forms of grace, bloom, 
ee licacy, within Todd Gain of erinovine ; a | ata glimpse of their white 
throats the knives of a hundred Nena Sahibs would sharpened for 
another licentious butchery. Let them think of the worst that might 
happen. Itis not probable that there will be any dividing of maiden’s 
limbs, or hanging up of school-girls fresh from Brighton by hooks passed 
through their loins, where theee ladies are going ; but such horrors have 
been ted, and are ible anywhere within the limits of British In- 
dia. Calcutta itself is in the tion of a town expecting a bombard- 
ment. Every Earo; goes The suspect their own 
servants ; no one feels sure that an attempt will not be made to massa- 
cre the Christians ; as a proof that the alarm is intense, the Englisb, even 
in Calcutta, Madras, and Bombay, are hastily sending home their fami- 
lies. We implore our countrywomen, therefore, not to aggravate the 
difficulties in India . going out to the scene of the conflict before peace 
has been restored. e repeat, by doing so they only paralyze the ener- 
gies of soldiers and civilians alike, while they risk the most peculiar of 
fates for themselves.— London paper, Oct. 10. 
——— 
THE MAGICIAN IN GOVERNMENT EMPLOY. 

Every one has seen or heard speak of the great 
sides being the of conjurors, he is an able mathema’ 
chanician, and his electric clock, made for the Hotel de Ville of his native 
town of Blois, obtained a medal at the Paris Exhibition. It is not gene- 
rally known that he was seat to Algeria by the French Government on a 
mission connected with the black art — the first time that a con- 
juror has been called upon to exercise his in Government em- 
ploy. Some details of his expedition have just been published. Its ob- 
ject was to destroy the influence exercised among the Arab tribes by the 
marabouts, an influence often mischievously applied. By a few clumsy 
tricks and impostures these marabouts pass lves off as sorcerers 
no one, it was justly thought, was better able to ecli 
discredit their science than the man of inexhaustible bottles. 

One of the great pretensions of the marabout was gen At 
the moment a loaded musket was fired at him, and the trigger pulled, he 
pronounced a few cabatistic words and the weapon did not go off. Hou- 
din detected the trick, and showed that the touch-hole was plugged. The 
Arab wizard was furious ond | oe reyes rival. . —_ ae re- 
venge yourself,”’ quietly rep! qe a pistol, your- 
calf bene are bullets, put one in the barrel, but before doing so mark it 
with your knife.” The Arab did as he was told. “ You are quite cer- 
tain now,” eaid Houdin, “ that the pistol is loaded and will go off. Tell 
me, do you feel no remorse in killing me thus, notwithstanding that I 
authorise you?” “You are my enemy,” coldly replied the Arab; “I 
will kill you.” Without replying, Houdin stuck an apple on the point 
of a knife, and calmly gave the word to fire. The pistol was discharged, 
the apple flew far away, and there appeared in its place, stuck on the 
point of the knife, the bullet the t had T 
remained inute from stupefaction ; the marabout bowed before supe- 
rior ; “ Allah is 1” he said, * I am vanquished, 

Instead of the bottle from which, in Robert Houdin pours an 
endless stream of every description of wine and liqueurs, he called for an 
empty bowl, which he kept continually full of boiling coffee, but few of 
the Arabs would taste it, for they sure that it came direct from the 
Devil’s own coffee-pot. He then told them that it was in his power to 
deprive them of all strength, and to restore it to them at will, and he 
produced a small box, so light that a child could lift it with its finger : 
but it suddenly became so heavy that the sirongest man present could 
not raise it, and the Arabs, who prize physical strength above everything, 
looked with terror at the great magician who, they doubted not, could 
aunihilate them by the mere exertion of his will. They expressed 
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belief; Hoadin confirmed them in it, and promised that, on a day ap- 
pointed, he would convert one of them into smoke, The day came, the 
throng was prodigious ; a fanatical marabout had oqpeet to give himself 
up to the sorcerer. They made him stand on a table and covered him 
with a transparent gauze; then Houdin and another person-Jifted the 
table by the two ends, and the Arab disappeared in a cloud of smoke. 
The terror of the spectators was indescribable ; they rushed out of the 
place, and ran a long distance before some of the boldest thought of re- 
turning to look after the marabout. They found him near the place 
where he bad been evaporated ; but he yaw tell them nothing, and was 
like a drunken man, ignorant of what had happened to him. 
Thenceforward Houdia was venerated and the marabouts were des- 
ised ; the object of the French Government was completely attained. 
he fashion of “ testimonials” having, it appears, infected even the Arabs, 
a number of chiefs presented the great French conjuror with a piece of 
Arab writing, wonderfully decorated, hyperbolical and eulogistic, and to 


which they were so attentive as to append a French translation. Besides | 


this memorial of his Algerine trip, Houdin has a rosary which he one day 
borrowed from an Arab to perform a trick with, and which the owner, 
persuaded that Sheitan in person was before him, refused to receive back. 
—Letter from Paris. 

— 

Someruine New snout rue Canary.—It is far too much the custom 
among us (in Eugland) to keep our little pet-birds confined to their small 
cages ; and weare apt to express wonder if, under such circumstances, 
they are unwell, moody, or indisposed to sing. The wonder is that, so 
treated, they ever sing to usatall. As for their being in good health, 
that is generally owing to the natural vigour of their constitution ; no 
thanks to the thoughtfulness of their masters and mistresses. But all 
bird-keepers are not thus thoughtless. Many throw open the doors of 
their little prisoners’ cages, and let them have the range of a room ; and 
very delightful it is to see them roaming about in the full enjoyment of 
liberty. Their voices. how sweet! their antics and mimic performances, 
how grotesque and amusing! But I am about to tell of something even 
better than this, What if f ropose letting our favourite Canaries have their 
Sull liberty in the open air ? This may be done readily, under certain cir- 
cumstances ; and with extraordinary results, as 1 shall show. To view 
a Canary in all his glory, he should be sprightly ; in full activity, and not 
restricted to space. No bird enjoys freedom more than he ; yet how sel- 
dom is it granted him! 

A friend of mine, residing not more than some sixteen miles from this 
great metropolis, has at the present time a whole colony of Canaries liv- 
ing and breeding in the open air. They are “ free’’ as the air they breathe, 
unrestricted in their flight, thoroughly domesticated in their habits, and 
tame as any heart could desire them to be. 

I have long asserted, and proved it in my Book of British and Foreign Song- 
Birds, that the Canary is a hardy bird. When on the wing, he can endure 
any amount of cold, and winter anywhere with the stoutest of our native 
birds. In confinement it is different ; deny him exercise, and he suffers 
like bis owners. 

I will now deseribe the spot where this fairy bird-land lies concealed 
from the prying eye of the public. I have seen it often, and revelled in 
the sight quite at my leisure. On entering the picturesque mansion, the 
eye is arrested by an extensive and charming view from the window. 
Seated, or rather embosomed in its own ground, from the windows down- 
wards there is a verdant lawn, extending by a gradual slope to the margin 
ot a large open park—there being no interruption to an almost un- 
bounded prospect. Immediately contiguous to the dwelling-house is an 
ample shrubbery, beautifully laid out, and comprising trees and shrubs 
of all kinds, Here the birds nest, and hold th:ir conferences. This 
shrubbery extends all round the house, To the left, immediately beyond 
the flower-garden, and in a shady corner, is a sheet of water overarched 
by trees. Here the cattle resort to drink ; here, too, the birds assemble 
to enjoy the cool breezes, when the blazing sun banishes them from the 
park and open fields. 

Such is the spot where dwells this sappy family of Canaries. Here 
they live, day and night, in perfect liberty ; bere they build their nest ; 
here they lay their eggs and rear their young; here they play ; here they 


we 
etimes a nest is found in a Wistaria, immediately beneath a win- 
dow. Look at it if you will; pass your finger over the back of the sit- 
ting mother: it is no offence. When the young are batched, and three 
days old, look at them also if you will: the parent is pleased, and her off- 
spring are fearless, So among all the trees and all the bushes. I speak 
from actual experience. It is a most amiable sight to behold these pretty 
creatures, of all hues and all colours, feeding their young. And how the 
papas make the welkin ring with their floods of melody ! 

ere let me remark, that the musical powers of the Canary, heard in 
an open park or shrubbery, are novel as they are beautiful. When thus 
“ free,”’ he is heard to perfection. Birds in confinement are under re- 
straint. They sing, it is true ; but their song is monotonous. It lacks 
the energy and spirit of a roving bard. 

These birds are free of the house ; they eat at table, fly on the young 
ladies’ shoulders, and make themselves “ quite at home”’ with the house- 

Moreover, their food, in choice variety, is placed for them in a 
very large cage on the lawn, which they enter by certain small openings, 
Would you detain them, a slight invisible cord, skilfully touched by a 
gentle hand, bars every point of egress ; they are your prisoners ! 

For a succession of years has this colony existed and thrived; and 
many a treat have I had, while contemplating what may be accomplished 
by only a little tact and a kindly disposition. 

have been invited, while on a recent visit to Dorchester and Wey- 
mouth; to establish a similar colony at West Lulworth next summer. 
Trees are to be planted there, shrubs raised, and all sorts of preparations 
are to be made. It is a most lovely and picturesque spot ; and if the sa- 
vage gunnev can be held in check, and his bloodthirsty propensities ar- 
rested, such a Canary Island as I shall establish in that cove will be oue 
of the world’s wonders. 

It may be asked, What about the cats? “Thereby hangs a tale,” which 
needs not be unfolded Aere. Canaries and cats (vermin) cannot “ live” 
together. Let this suffice. Au reste, there needs only a suitable site, a 
snug retreat away from a public road, a quiet neighbourhood, and kind 
neighbours,—you may then have Canaries living and breeding in your 
own grounds, Wittiam Kipp. 





Tar Lave Bart Freawi.1am.—Earl Fitzwilliam was a man of chi- 
valrous honour, the highest moral courage, perfect independence, and a 
disinterestedness altogether beyond that of statesmen or public men in 

meral, There were two or three acts of his life so noble as to entitle 

im to a monument even more splendid than that of the Marquis of Rock- 
ingbam in the mausoleum at Wentworth. We refer, in the first place, to 
his conversion from the views of an opponent of Parliamentary reform, 


in which be bad been educated, to those of a bold and ardent advocate of | seri 


that measure ; which, considering that his family possessed several pocket 
borou and that he was among that Whig aristocracy who so long re- 

the Government of the country as their prescriptive right, was 
an act deserving of historical fame. 

But still more extraordinary was his early advocacy of the repeal of 
the Corn-Laws when his own fortune depended mainly upon the land, 
and when the all but universal belief of landowners was that free trade 
would ruin them. He stood almost alone in his own order, and that for 
a long course of years ; and the tion which he held was a proof of an 
intellectual sagacity nearly equal to his own disinterestedness and moral 
courage. 

There was another act of his public life only less singular in its bold- 
ness and rectitude than the two we have mentioned. Some forty years 
since it was the unanimous opinion of the manufacturers, merchants, and 
clothiers in this great seat of the woollen trade, that to allow of the ex- 
portation of English wool would be the absolate destruction of our ma- 
nufacturing su vv. Earl Fitzwilliam (then Lord Milton,) who had 
been returned for Yorkshire mainly by the exertions of the manufactur- 
ing interest, was waited cpon by a powerful deputation of his consti- 
tuents to solicit him to oppose a measure which was then anticipated, 
eames | English wool to be exported. His Lordship, who had em- 

the principles of free trade without qualification, told the deputa- 
tion somewhat brusquely that he would not walk over the room to pre- 
vent such a measure being carried. 

Those whose recollection goes back to the county meetings and county 
elections held in the Castle Yard at York before the year 1830 will re- 
member how Lord Milton (the Earl just deceased) used to stand in front 
of the hustings, erect as a dart, his fine eye dilating, and a smile of proud 
honour upon his lips, while his voice rose under emotion to a stentorian 
compass, and he thundered forth his denunciations of what he deemed un- 
just and ~e He was not eloquent, neither was he a man of very dis- 
tinguished ability, but so noble was his spirit that on such occasions he 
became eloquent and produced a popular effect upen his audience which 
fw orators could surpass.— Leeds jm 


Arrestay Weis wv tas Desert.-The Moniteur Algérien brings an 
jateresting report on the newly-bored Artesian wells in the Sahara De- 





| sert, in the province of Constantine. The first well was bored in the 
| Oasis of Oued-Rir, near Tamerna, by a detachment of the Foreign Legion, 
ducted by the engi Jus. The works were begun in May, 
1856, and, on the 19th of June,a quantity of water of 4,010 liters per mi- 
_nute, and of a temperature of 21° Réaumur, rushed forth from the bow- 
| els of the earth. The joy of the natives was unbounded ; the news of the 
| event spread towards the South with unexampled gS People came 
from long distances, in order to see the le ; the Marabouts, with 
| great solemnity, consecrated the newly-created well, and gave it the 
name of “ the well of peace.’’ The second well, in Temakin, yielded 35 
litres, of 21% temperature, per minute, and from a depth of 85 métres; 
| this well was called “ the well of bliss.” A third experiment, not far 
from the seene of the second, in the Oasis of Tamelhat, was crowned 
| with the result of 120 litres of water per minute. The Marabouts, after 
| having thanked the soldiers in the presence of the whole population, gave 
them a banquet, and escorted them in solemn procession to the frontier 
of the Oasis. In another Oasis, that of Sidi-Nached, which had been com- 
| pletely ruined by the drought, the digging of “ the well of gratitude” 
| was panied by touching scenes. As soon as the rejoicing outcries 
of the soldiers had announced the rushing forth of the water, the natives 
drew near in crowds, plunged themselves into the blessed waves, and the 
mothers bathed their children therein. The old Emir could not master 
his feelings; tears in his eyes, he fell down upon his knees, and lifted his 
trembling hands, in order to thank God and the French. This well 
yields not less than 4,300 litres per minute, from a depth of 54 metres. 
A fifth well has been dug at Oum Thiour, yielding 108 litres per minute. | 
Here a part of the tribes of the neighbourhood d at once the 
establishment of a village, planting at the same time hundreds of date- 
palms, and thus giving up their former nomadic life. The last well is 
that of Shegga, where soon an important agricultural centre will spring 














up. There isno doubt but that these wells will work in these parts a 
great social revolution. The tribes which, after the primeval custom of | 
their ancestors, kept wandering from one place to another, will gather | 
round these fertilizing springs, will exchange the herdsman’s staff for the 

plough of the farmer, and thus take the first steps towards a civilization, | 
which, no doubt, will make rapid progress in Northern Africa. 








A Firixe Durcumax.—The Thames is, of course, not without strange | 
specimens of humanity peculiar to itself; one has just passed me, pulling | 
steadily in a funny ; @ man koown as the “ Flying Dutchman,” a sobri- | 
quet well deserved, not for the swiftness of his rowing, but from the fact | 
that, at whatever hour one is on the water,—morning, evening, noon,— | 
sure as the tide runs, you meet this man ; a stoutish, decent, white-baired | 
individual, who steadily sculls along with unhasting even stroke. I can 
certify that at all hours, and in all places, and, what is more strange, on | 
all occasions of being ou the water, I have seen this person. Going down 
the river to Greenhithe, steering a six-oared boat in the mazes of the | 
Pool, I was startled by his ‘eo pulling steadily round the bows | 
of an ocean-going steamer. Far above the locks, when under the elms 
at Wargrave, | have seen him sweep easily along. Morning, noon, and 
evening, did Isay? I aver that once, just before dawn, having made fast | 
to a tree on the north side of Twickenham Ait, I was knocking off the 
neck of a bottle of wet ee when bearing sounds of sculls in the misty 
darkness, | cried, “ Look ahead!’ to which a mild monotonous voice re- | 
plied, “ All right.” And thea I saw Aim sweep by, pulling stexdily stroke 
over stroke. ladced, I was amazed ; the sight cost me the bottle of punch, 
which slipping, plunged into twenty feet water, and became jetsom for 
the naiads ; may it warm their chilly British blood! I am the only man 
who has heard him speak, that is one comfort. If he lives any where out 
of the boat, it is in a lone house up a rushy creek at Wandsworth, at the | 
mouth of which he has been seen to hover. Such is the Flying Dutch- 
man of the Thames. Rowing-men say he is condemned to scull eternully | 
for having neglected to save a drowning man. If you ask a boat-master, 
he avers in an undertone that it is a judgment upon the sculler for having 
refused to pay for the boat in which he rows.—7hames Rowing. 


A Triont Race.—I had been in training for some time, and attained to 
the utmost tension of muscular strength and vital power, feeling like a) 
young Adam, every nerve being braced to the height of clear sense, like | 
a musical instrument brought to concert pitch. The rowers and the | 
boats were ready at the starting-place. We sat steadily, each man with | 
his oar backed at full stretch, ready to dip and pull at sound of the sig-| 
nal gun: I held my breath anxiously, and the light wind shook a loose | 
neck-ribbon against my cheek. Bang! went the gun, and with an instan- | 
taneous consent the eight oars touched the water, the lengthy boat leapt 
into swift motion in a second, and, amidst a shout from the tators, 
the competitors flew onwards. Although the river-banks were lined with 
men manifesting their interest by yells and shrieks, yet the cry at start: | 
ing was all I heard ; excepting when the regular beat of the oars, and 
their sharp roll in the rowlocks, struck my ears, or a call from the cox- 
swain of “ Steady !”’ was audible above the sort of fierce devouring rush 
which the sharp-nosed boat made in cutting the water. Naught was the 
effect which my strength appeared to produce upon the boat while merged 
with that of the other seven rowers. The gesticulating crowd seemed to 
waver as we flew by ; and it was not until after rowing some minutes 
that I found we had passed all the boats but one, and of this were but 
half a length astern. I could see the efforts of the crew as they strove to 
keep the Jead. Gradually we slipped part; first being abreast of the 
midmost rower; then of No, 3, who sat immediately ahead of him ; then 
No. 2, and at last a mighty stroke brought the boats exactly level with 
each other. Perceiving this, our opponent “ put out,”’ partly recovering 
the advantage ; then we also strove, regaining it. We passed them and 
stole ahead ; they fell back, and our boat fairly tore through the water, 
— it seemed like riding on an arrow ; the cleft stream parted in a bright 
fan on either bow, while the wind of our own progress was like a fresh 
breeze. Regular, steady, swift, and strong, onward we went, thinkin 
the prize our own. But our antagonist unflaggingly toiled behind, 
‘ could perceive that his skilful coxswain was gradually edging our boat 
out of the force of the tide ; on rounding an angle of the bank, this 
told against us, and he, cutting sharply across the chord of the are we 
had made, shot more tian a length abead ; an advantage we could not 
regain, so close to the winning-post as we were. They won, and fairly 
won, the prize. Such isa boat race; but I could never tell you of the 
fierce effort, the exhilaration, and the feeling of strength and might, which 
one fecls during its oecurrence.—Jbid. 


A Comic Trane Cmecu.ar.—By the Circular of Messrs. Peek, Brothers, 
and Co., we are informed of a number of commercial facts which will pro- 
bably prove particularly interesting to our readers. “ The first arrivals 
of Jordan Almonds” are stated, in this remarkable document, to “ have 
made their appearance.” We would run several miles in a brief given 
time to see au ap; made by arrivals. The almond rop is de- 
bed as “ short rather than otherwise.”’ This statement is ig ‘ 
A moderate crop is a crop otherwise than short, so is an abundant crop. 
Do Messrs. Peek and Co. mean to say that the crop is short of abundant, 
or short of moderate? These gentlemen remark, also, “ Arrowroot is 
agaio dearer, and we strongly advise our friends to supply themselves 
with sufficient for their wants between now and early Spring.” That is, 
they advise their friends to lay in a quantity of arrow-root sufficient for 
their wants between the present time and the beginning of next Spring. 
The language of this passage is extraordinary ; the word “ now” having 
been heretofore used as a substantive only by poets ; moreover, “ early 
spring” is quite a poetical phrase. Although trade circulars generally 
contain quotations, they are for the most part rather deficient in poetry 
—* than otherwise,” as our authors would say. 

* Of fine Cloves,” say Peeks and Co., “ we have had a largish arriva? 
since our last, the bulk of which have been Py at about former 
prices.” The bulk of which have? Indeed? Have itreally? “Com- 
mon,” they also observe, “ have rather given way, and looking at the 
large quaatity, both here and afloat, we cannot help thinking that, be- 
fore long, they will be bought cheaper still.”’ What are Common? 
Fish, perhaps; like gudgeon, as we say ; and the allusion to the quan- 
tity here and afloat, tends to confirm that supposition. Unle s, indeed, 
the members of the firm intend to declare that they, whether on land or 
at sea, cannot help entertaining the opinion which they express as to the 
probable cheapness of Common. “ Mace the turn cheaper,” is another 
of their hard sentences. What is the turn? how much? as the clown says 
in the pantomime. “Malabar,” they tell us, “ is very scarce, and that 
hardly to be met with at any price.” Here, “that scarce Malabar” is 
probably meant ; but if it is “ scarce,” of course it must be “ hardly to 
be met with,” under any circumstances. “ White sells well,” they » 
* but we have no confidence to recommend more than hand-to-mouth pur- 
chases.” A hand-to-meuth purchase of white is something difficult to 
imagine—is it the purchase of a draught of milk? Next comes a most 
alarming notification, which reads like a disastrous telegram. “ Pimento 
very sick, and if not supported by exporters, will probably go rather 
easier.” Poor Pimento! Officious ex rs had better let Pimento go 
easily. The departure of Pimento will doubtless be a bappy release. 











Several other announcements, ins:ructive so far as they are intelligible, 
succeed those above quoted ; but their enumeration would produce but 





little effect on those whose sympathies will be monopolised by the suffer- 
ing Pimento.— Punch. —- 

ALL 4 Misraxe.—We are all in a mistake about Nena Sahib, at least 
according to M. Eugéne Pergeaux, in the Courrier de Paris. M. Pergeaux 
does not indeed represent this fiend as an Adonis ; but in other respects 
he describes the too famous Sahib as having so soft a heart, that, despite 
of his whipping children to death, and murdering women, he cannot read 
a tender line in Byron or Shakspeare without being moved to tears! He 
speaks French, Italian, and English, is acquainted with their several li- 
teratures, talks our own language as fluently and surely as any “ gen- 
tleman de Hyde Parck,” and has translated “ Hamlet” into Hindoo, to 
the great admiration of competent critics. Then the heart that could 
comprehend Ophelia was, of course, accessible to influences from livin: 
beauty, and this amiable Nena so loved the fair Miss Margaret O’Sulli- 
van, that when she died of consumption, he went and wept over her tomb, 
and would not be consoled. He wandered about his palace, this exqui- 
site lover, repeating nothing but “ Poor Margaret,”’—and then his eyes 
would suffuse with tears, and he would quote some appropriate pessage 
from Byron, as well as he could do so for sobbing. Since that time he 
never loved woman, it is — says M. Pergeaux ; but this adorable 
individual took to ride steeple-chases, play in fencing-matches, and to 
killing tigers coolly ia single combat. 

But, best of alf, he is the man who has masic in his soul, and he told 
“le jeune Wooths” that French music was his especial delight,—the soft, 
gay, brilliant, light French music,—and to show tbat he spoke with con- 
neissance de fait, he sat down to the piano and improvised an air that 
brought down the loudest applause from an audience of connoisseurs. 

M. Pergeaux seems puzzled to account for the byena turn taken by 
this heroic gentleman,—but he assures us, that he finds, upon inquiry, 
such was the man whose name now, in the nostrils of every human being 
warmed by a spark of Christian love and charity, stinks more foully than 
that of Satan himself. Let us add, that we have corrections of Indian 
History from other sources also. The Uvtramontanist journal, the Univers, 
speaks of General Neil, and not Nena Sabib, as the wretch who has made 
himself infamous at Cawnpore by bis “refinements of tortare!” The 
Univers is so shocked, that it hopes England will be defeated,—thus pre- 
ferring the cause of Nena, who nailed infants in wooden boxes and threw 
them into the flames, to that of civilization. We notice these matters 
because they have a literary bearing. If the Uléramontanists, as repre- 
sented by the Univers, are andacious enough thus to write contem 
history, we are authorized in being sceptical when they pen legends of old 
times. This bold transmutation of Nena and Neil, reminds us of a dra- 
matic parallel, in “ The Siege of Troy,” at Astley’s, when Mr. Amherst, 
the author, by a huge slip of the pen, put the Greeks in the city of Troy, 
and sent an army of Trojans from Hellas to punish the Greek ravishers of 
the unreluctant Helen.— Atheneum. 


Tue Accession or THE Emreror Nicuoias.—A work under this title 
has been drawn up by Imperial command, at St. Petersburg, the author- 
ship being nominally awarded to Baron Korff. The third edition, the 
first made public, has been reviewed at great length by the Atheneum. 
= opening paragraphs of this long critique say all that need be 


“ With these extraordinary points of interest about it, the work has al- 
ready made some noise in Europe, though as yet it has made its appear- 
ance in the Russian language only, Paragraphs in the newspapers have 
told us that it was creating an unparalleled sensation at St. Petersburg. 
Translations of it are announced in French and German. One in Eng- 
lish is to appear immediately from the same great publishing house which 
spontty gave us the autobiographical records of an English Prime Mi- 
nister, 

“ The European public is doomed to be disappointed. It will not, in- 
deed, find the disclosures of the Emperor Nicholas so dry as the disclo- 
sures of Sir Robert Peel the elder—if disclosures they are to be called 


| —but there is a strong resemblance between the two. In both cases not 


only the maia outline, but the principal features of the events are al- 
ro | known : the main outline being all that many will care to know, 
and in both cases the veil is only imperfectly removed from the rest. 
The Emperor and the Premier make no confessions, unless it be a confes- 
sion to acknowledge to all the virtues under the sua, with the admission 
that any apparent error they fell into was owing to an unusual delicacy 
of conscience or sense of honour. Their statements are ex parte statements, 
in the nature of a brief on their own side.” 





Tne Batt Room at Batworat.—The new ball room at Balmoral, 
which has been formally opened this season by a dance given by Her 
Majesty to the neighbouring nobility and gentry, is a noble apartment of 
from 60 to 70 feet in length, and of proportionate width and height. The 


| room, though opened, is not quite finished, but when it is it will, —— 
, 


be unique in the character of its decoration. At present the walls, to the 
height of about eight feet, are covered with a satia drapery of green and 
maize, but we believe that is only a temporary expedient. Above, the 
walls are decorated with sylvan trophies and emblems~—stag’s heads, the 

ils of the Prince's ritle, forming conspicuous objects, and relieved in 
the most tasteful and skilful manner by draperies of tartan of the same 
pattern which runs through the whole of the furniture and decorations of 
the eastle. The present chandeliers are to be replaced by others com- 
posed entirely of stags’ heads and their branching antlers wrought into 
elegant and appropriate forms, and the antlers all round the sides of the 
rooms are to be arranged to carry lights. There is an alcove on one side 
for the seats of Her Majesty and the ,Royal family, and an orchestra at 
one end. The ball room is detached from the main bflilding, with which 
it is at present temporarily connected, and being on a lower level than 
this connecting passage, there is a descent of seyeral steps into it, but 
whether this arrangement will be retained when the whole is complete is 
at present a matter of doubt.—Court Journal. 


New Court or Propate axp Divonce.—We are informed that Lord 
Palmerston bas recently, in the most handsome manner, tendered to the 
Attorney-General, Sir Richard Bethell, the important office of Judge of the 
New Court of Probate and Divorce, and that the noble lord, in making 
this offer, in the most marked manner expressed his sense of the distin- 
guished services which Sir Richard Bethell had rendered to the country, 
and to the cause of law reform, in conducting those important measures 
to a successful issue in the House of Commons. We are informed that 
the Attorney-General has thought proper to decline the office, cousider- 
ing that the circumstance of his having had the carriage of the bills in 
the Lower House might lay him open to the imputation that bis exertions 
in connection with them had not been of that disinterested character 
which Parliament and the public have at his hands a right to expect. 
The offer thus made by the noble lord has been respectfully declined by 
the Attorney-General solely on the ground which we have stated.—Mor- 
ning Post. (The Times doubts this story.) ‘ 


From Fixances to Poetry.—It will surprise some of our local readers 
to learn that Mr. W. E. Gladstone is at present engaged in a trauslation 
of Homer's * Iliad” into English verse, a subject which bas absorbed at 
various times the attention of some of the finest intellects which this 
country has produced. The English version of this great poem which has 
been most popular is Pope’s, and it has maintained its ground with the 
unclassical portion of the public nst all others. Mr. Gladstone’s ver- 
sion will be looked to with much interest, and much will be expected 
from him, for his attainments in all departments of classical learning are 
known to be great. He has given many proofs of his versatility, and suc 
cess in this effort, or even a moderate share of success, considering the 
magnitude of the theme, will be a further proof of the extent of his 
powers, A mind of such strength and flexibility as Mr. Gladstone’s can- 
not be ide, and its diversian into the field of classic poetry is attributable, 
of course, to the cares of practical statesmanship no longer absorbing his 
exclusive attention as formerly.— Liverpool Chronicle. 


Royat Marrices.—The family of Duke Maximilian of Bavaria, which 
seems to be the constituted nursery for Queens, as that of the royal line 
of Bavaria was in the past generation, is now about to furnish a consort 
for the Crown Prince of Naples. The bride-elect, who is a sister of the 
present Empress of Austria, has lately left home, accompanied by her i 
rents, for Ischl, where the fiangailles are to be celebrated. The young King 
of Portugal has also sent aa envoy in the of Count Lavradio to 
Sigmaringen, to solicit, in his name, the of the Princess Stephanie, 
the eldest daughter of Prince Carl Anton, of Hohenzollern. This applica- 
tion to the father uf the young lady will be followed by a similar request 
to be preferred at this Court to the King of Prussia, as head of the house 
of Hobenzollern, for his consent to the match, which being obtained, the 
nuptials will take place at Dusseldorf in the middle of next mouth.— Ber- 
lin Correspondent of Times. 





Tue NigutincaLe Fuxp.—Io y to a letter inquiring “ What bas 
become of the large sum collected for the purpose of erecting a memorial 
ot the services of eae, . &. t Hall says thatthe money col- 
lected—amounting to £41,851 7s, 4d. (since augmented by other subscrip- 
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tions)—was on the 20th of June paid into the hands of five trustees, ap- 
pointed by Miss Nightingale to receive it. They invested the sum in § | 
vernment securities, bearing interest. Unhappily the state of Miss N.’s | 
health does not, as yet, enable her to apply that fund to the purpose for | 
which it was raised—and for which purpose alone she consented toreceive it | 

—* to establish an institution for the training, sustenance, and — 
of nurses and ital attendants.” A rt, accompanied b 


to pieces. after being hung by the populace in 1738. Tae contrivance 
of the iron cage was resorted to to prevent the body being taken down | 
from the gallows and stolen by the Jona; which would have in a cer- 
tain measure defeated the object of hanging him—that of making him a 
lasting example pour les autres. At that time the doctrine of 
Ministerial responsibility was better understood than it is now.” 





sheet of receipt and expenditure, has been published by direction of the 
committee.— London paper. 


Vaccrxe Marrer.—Bull fights in the Paris Hippodrome having been 
forbidden since a good-natured bull slightly wounded the honour of a 
pseudo-matador, the management has got up an exhibition of intelligent 
cows! The thing is as dreary as possible: not so M. Janin’s critique on 
the exhibition. ‘is tells us that the Hippodrome, at present, is what 
Magna Charta calls a vaccaria; the edicts of Charlemagne, a vaccarifia ; 
a rescript of Philippe — a gee | ; “ The Life of St. Kerouan,” a 
vacearium ; and the Di of the demy, a vacherie. The trainer of 
the cows, says the critic, is a ; vacearino,—in common parlance, 
the money received is a vaccaticum ; and the day on which the cows per- 
form, a The critic implies ‘that, if there is nothing to be learned 
at the exhibition, there shall be some learning in the criticism which may 
be read, we suppose, during the vacation.— Atheneum. 

















“ Wuart’s a Visrration ?’"—Mr. of Newton-ball, at the re- 
cent dinner of the Durham County Agricultural Society, was reminded, 
by the absence of clergymen, of a story which perhaps he might be per- 
mitted to relate, as he had it from a very good source—viz., from a ver 
excellent divine, who was himself a prebendary of the cathedral chure 
of Durham. Two honest farmers, in riding along together, encountered 
a large number of clergymen ; and one of them said to the other, “ Where 

be all these parsons coming from?” To this his friend replied, “ They’ ve 
ped at a visitation.” The other, no wiser than before, says, “ What's a 
visitation ?”’ and the answer he received was, “ Le * it’s where all the 
parsons goes once a-year and swops their sermons.’ is friend, on being 
thus enlightened, quietly remarked, “ Dang it, but oor chap mun get the 
worst on it every time.”’—(ateshead Observer. 





Cvess. 


PROBLEM No. 461, sy A. L. 

















WHITE. 
White to play and checkmate, in three moves. 





SOLUTION TO PROBLEM NO. 460. 
White. 
1. | oy Se P tke Ke. 
2 R to Q3ch. | Kw K 5. 
3. P tks P, checkmate. 


Tae Nattonar Cuess oye astonishing se a Me of blind: 





the board, than with several imaginary boards present to his mind's eye—be- 
cause the boards which he creates are in the air, or, as he expressed it, “ in die 
a 


Pal Morphy’ x goung man of twenty Jeu of age, whose wonder 
is Mr Pal Morphy man of twenty years of age, whose on 
ee wus tho all beholders. Not merely does he win 

al opponent ho amon nearly moceeds i bigng abot a 
The prcedings of the Grand Tournament were thus chronicled by a contem- 


i reduced to four, all of whom are winners of prizes. They 
have bows down as follows: 1. Mr. Morphy against Mr. Lichtenhein. 2. Mr. 
aulsen against Mr. Raphael. 
“ The winners in these two sets will play for the first and second prizes, and 
the losers for the third and fourth ~~ Mr. a ae already won of Mr. 
Lichtenheia. The match between Raphael is still in pro- 


gress. 

“ In the Minor Tournament they are pitted thus: 1. Mr. Horner against Mr. 
Seebach. 2. Mr. Solomon against Mr. Mantin. Mr. Horner has won two es, 
Mr. Seebach one ; Mr. Solomon two, and Mr. Mantin none. In the Grand Tour- 
nament, fourth section, the eens oS Ge Ste gee ae eae To i 
aa "As goon as the award is made, the 


will adjourn.” 
Mr. Paulsen has beaten Dr. Raphael, and is engaged with Mr. Paul 


orphy. 








Prerocas anv Petricoats.— letter from an officer in India, published 
says :—“ The natives all over the country are in a 


in the Ayr Advertiser, sa: 

great fright of the 75th Highlanders, who committed such havoc at Cawn- 
pore on the murderers there. They say ‘that a new sort of people have 
come among them fighting in petticoats, and that when they come near 
sweet music issues from their bodies (the bagp'pes, I suppose) ; that each 
one of these people is equal to 100 men ; that nothi can hurt them ; : 
and that they surpass even Roostum (one of the native ) himself.’ ’’ 





To GeytLewen ty Searcu or Excrremeyxt.—We have seldom seen 
an advertisement that held out livelier prospects to the —— who may 
succeed in gaining the post it offers than this :—* A schoolmaster, pos- 


sessed of missionary spirit, is required for a Protestant mixed «The 
cs. The 


school, established principally for the children of Roman Catholi 
requirement is for three months, with a possibility of Loy age ll 
dress, with references to the committee. The “ possibility 


-~ 
nency,” we should suppose, will very much depend on Necake the 


schoolmaster does or does not get bishead broken in the first three months’ 
exercise of his “ missionary 


neigl rhood of this Protestant ragged school intended for Roman Ca- 


children! We be me to ‘mews the situation to the 
Rev. Hugh Hanna, (of Belfast 


Tas “ Great Eastern. ”_Some ides idea may by formed of the immense 
exertions which are being made to P tic hull of the 





Great Eastern, and its appurtenances, when Se ante kak howensne wn Bargains! Bargains! Bar, 


fewer than 1,700 men continually employed upon it, and that workmen 
are engaged da: and night the timber and iron work for the 
launching cradles. The cost for w: and salaries to artisans,§labour- 
ers, and in the b . has, we understand reached the 
lags sum of £2,690 for one week. These extraordinary efforts are ne- 
cessary, in order that the arran ts shall be completed by the 3d of 
November, on which day, favoured by the high spring tides, it bas been 
definitely settled that the launch of the leviathan ship shall take place. 





Mrvistertat Rest rry.—M 





—the notorious Jew Stis Oppenheim—was kept confined till it drop 


dt’s hotel at Stuttgardt has a Phetegueghes 
singular attraction. “The iron-work of the balcony is made out of the IN CRAYON,. 
iron cage in which the body of a former Finance Minister of yp 14P mrala, 


| ee W. Your sending the N. is coals to Newcastle. Your last 
contraband because of news not in type, and U. 8. wanted to exact 10s.— 
Commertval ata discount why note a aeet there? —S 


NEW 





ELEGANT AND STOCK OF GOODS, 

PREPARED FOR THE AUTUMN TRADE. 
F. DERBY & COMPANY, 
Importing Tallors, 
LATE OF PARK PLACE, 
Have Remoced to the Newly Arranged Government Building, 
57 WALKER STREET, 

SECOND STREET BELOW CANAL STREET, WEST SIDE OF AND CLOSE TO BROADWAY. 

EING MUCH MORE tg 5 = AND BETTER LIGHTED PREMISES THAN 


BREAD MADE BY PATENT MACHINERY, 
AND SOLD BY WEIGHT AT COST. 

T= Subscriber, haying been for many years aware of the great importance of the appli - 
cation of machinery to the manufacture of Bread, and of the advantage, both to the pro- 
ducer and consumer, lavolved in its —— , has at last the satiafaction of having achieved 
an ultimate and ooneine cee success, by which ty | he ae i to offer to oe ppgenes | loaf which is 
ER, CLEANER, OKE N NUTRIT 
Seno ae nena pate nibly be furnished by any > hy process of sewn a 
vied at less mach. 
a over ‘mana labour, Price in consequence of the saving eliected by i- 





inted with the eld process of mixing dough, will doubt 
that ‘bread ised ay ‘ona oat by machinery, must be incomparatively cleaner than that 
3d. It contains more nutriment, since it is made from fresh ground flour, and mixed by ma: 
inery at an earlier stage of the fermentation, consequently « large proportion of glaten, the 
nutritive pa of the flour, is preserved. The machine mixing ieee a fuer textare, and 
the bread ix 80 liable to crumble. With increased facilities, the subscriber designs con- 
baggy the system indicated in bis circular of 1856, and of disposin, of hia bread as heretofore, 
* . a he pound of bread being sold at the current price of a pound of flour, reckoning the bbl. 
s. 
As an additional inducement to purchasers, he roposes making the followin ow 
on bread, sold in quantity at one time, as under 7 . isaaniceage 
On 100 Ibs. bread. . 
On 30 lbs bread..... 
.  _ SAREE ESI rg 
To be had at the following depots : 
56 Rutgers Stree 503 Pearl Street, 
| and wherever 100, ER... demanded, fi 


10 per cent. 
12 per cent. 
15 per cent. 

78 West Broadway, | 16 Laurens Street, 
depots will be opened. 








those ytd ooommiee ee oes er ada’ es = the display of their M 
with, for for ELEGA RIETY, XTEN epcenelie’. 
his is w cee ts ae UARGEST Pinsr. © LABS CUSTOM TAILORING ESTABLISH. 
MENT IN EW YORK, if not in the World, receiving from 
MESSRS. BARLOW, PAYNE aa co., 
MANUFACTURERS’ AGENTS, LonpoX 

vy steamers saline vessels, throughout the season, every desirable novelty for GENTLE. 
| wet 8 DRESS. and will be found, upon inspection, for STYLE, QU ALITY and PRICE, the 
| best house for ECONOMY in the United 8: 





$600,000 WORTH OF 
ELEGANT FALL AND 
TO BE SOLD OUT ATA orn SACRIFICE 
I* view of the financial panic and of the fact that it may continue some weeks longer, we 
have concladed to close out our IMMENSE STOC ‘K ata GREAT SACRIFICE, at once. 
It consists of e assortments of every description of val AND WINTER GARMEN Ts, 
Se w th great taste from goods either of our own importations or getting up, num- 
ing Coats, Pants, Vests, Shirts, &c., nearly 100,000 ¢ ARMENTS! 
ALSO, A SUPERB STOCK OF 
NG Boots, UNDER-WEAR, GLOVES, pay 
wis, &c., of our own M. Manufacture or rtation 
This is the beings am of Fashionable and Seasonable Clothing and Pesekiaee Goods ever 
offered in the world, and at Lower Prices. 
We offer also a large stock of very Low Priced Clothing for Southern ani Western Trade, 
which we will close out to dealers at a heavy per centage UNDER COST! 
PR =. ma ut TAILORING STOCK ! (CUSTOM DEPARTMENT) AT THE SAME GREAT 
ASH. Our ee Rooms will be thrown open for the selection of all 
pan cen bad + an or by t ne 
Be The Bills of all selvent Desk in this and surrounding S'ates taken at par. 
D. DEVLIN & CO., 258, 259 and roadway, (Cor. Warren-St.) 


FU Ane 
shirts, 





F. CLOTHING, R 1857 AND 
PRICES MARKED DOWN lo TO 25 PER CENT. FOR CASH ONLY AT 
ALFRED MUNROK & CU.’S, No. 441 Broadway, 
(BETWEEN GRAND AND HOWARD STREETS.) 

N the Men's artment may be found a large and su or assortment at CLOTHING and 

I [FCRNisiING goods. d om 
Custom Department is well wasnt with the latest and most fashionable Piece Goods. 

Bove’ CLOTHING.—Our assort styles are unusually large and desirable. Sizes 
and goods adapted to all ages from ihree years, Te Aer for fine or common wear, 

a@ No deviation in any instance from ma’ 

ALERED i WN NRO & CO., No. 441 Broadway. 
N. B. Corresponding house a New Orleans % Mag 


GENUINE FURS. 


A. T. STEWART & CO., have now open their Winter Stock of Real 
RUSSIA AND HUDSON BAY SABLE, 
ROYAL ERWINE 
MINK, SQUIRREL, 
And other Furs, which they are offering at unp vcr motedly low prices. 
ROADWAY, Chambers and Reade Streets. 








| 
j 
FURS! FURS!! F FURS!!! 
HUDSON BAY CO.S FUR WAREHOUSE, 
| Nos, 75 and 77 Maiden Lane. 
MARK J. KING, 
(ESTABLISHED A. D. 184, FOR WHOLESALING ONLY.) 
} Offers at Retail for Cash his Immense Stock of 
| Furs, value.t at §400,000, at a Large Discount from Wholesale 
| Prices, for 30 Deys. 
hy CONSEQUENCE OF THE UTTER STAGNATION IN BUSINESS, AND THE IM- 
hility of obtaining money through the ordinary channels, [ am hoy tooffer my 

whole Stock of FURS, consisting of every article in the Fur line, from the finest Sable to the 

most common Coney, at a discount of 4 per cent. from cost, All goods warranted. 





OF BULPIN’S ENTIRE STOCK, 
AT %1 BROADWAY, 
NEARLY A QUARTER OF A MILLION OF DOLLARS OF CLOAKS, SHAWLS, 
LADIES’ FANCY FURS, 


| GREAT LIQUIDATION SALE 


FRINGES AND TRIMMINGS, 
For Cash Only, at Prices Totally Regardless of Original Cost. 
DESCRIPTIVE PARTICULARS. 
1000 Gray Cloth Cloaks, at — 
&® Superior do. at $4 0. 





Sw Extra do. at B. 
4%) Very Han t $8. 
$00 Execelteat Black Cloth Circalars, at $8. 
500 Very Superior do do. at $10. 
an Copeceae do. do. at $12. 
4 Black Lyons Velvet ¢ peaks, “ $5. 

very 
=) | egy as Style Stella Shawis, at $5. 
100) Extra yd do. do $60. 
so pa ag ee Borders, at $8. 
200 Chenille do. al S. 
WO Very Rich do. at Slo, 





The Fur Papeete 

is replete with phen yor bn relly ; and as a quotation o! i petese i in this particular branch is caleu- 

inied to it to say that the entire stock will be reduced to about two thirds 
THEIR ORIGINAL COST. 

3 Yards seek, and Gray Gioating Cloths. 
| hor of Rich Trimmings and Galloons. 
of Guipare Lace. 
i do. Rich roche | sane 
Rich Bi 





ik Silk. 
» do. Black Lyons Velvet. 


THE WHOLESALE WAREROOMS UP-STAIRS will be 9 cndediraly set i coe for the sale 
- et BY THE YARD ; so that Ladies desiring to economise purchase their 

make up, or get made, their owa cloaks, at a considerable Coving. 
BULPIN’S MANTILLA EMPORIUM, 361 BROADWAY. 


FPAILURE.—WM. B. MACKENZIE, 
ANTILLAS, MEW YORE CIYY. PREVIOUSLY REPORTED, HAs ARRANGED 





with bis creditors, 
THE " suneceissa 18 NOW PREPARED 0 CLOSE OUT HIS 
Fall and Winter Stock of Cloaks and Mantillas 
AT RETAIL FOR CASH, 40 PER CENT. BELOW COST PRICES. 
WM. B. RACeee, Se Brandreth House. 
Canal Street, New 7 York. 


A HATHAWAY, 687 BROADWAY, 


Is Giving Great Bargains for Cash. 
r pair, Somer wices 88 cents. 
Eleven spring Exteusion Skirts, worth orth $4. 
Embroideries, Band Sets, Gollers 4 leeves, Laces, Ribbons, Trimmings, at great! — 
just received. yoy Fancy Le Pins and Parures, aninew yl Hes 


Fitustee ¢ Capes, Berthas aad 
eT DROADWAY, between Amity and Fourth Streets. 
MILLER & GRANT, 703 BROADWAY, 


ARE OFFERING 
GUIPURE, VEILS, 
CHANTILLY, COLLARS, 
POINT AGUILLE 








Kid Gloves 65 cents pe: 





Ost TON ,OLFFUR' 
RUSSEL! -» TP ARBES. 
BLACK LACES. 
at greatly reduced prices, to insure immediate sale. 
DRY GOODS AT RETAIL FOR CASH, 
AT EXTRAORDINARY LOW PRICES. 
TRACY, IRWIN & CO., Importers and Jobbers of Dry 





spirit.” One can imagine the scene in the 234 and 25 Broapwar. (Opposite the Park,) Between Park Place and Barcly Street, 


WILL OFFER THEIR LARGE AND EXTENSIVE STOCK OF 
FANCY AND STAPLE DRY GOODS, AT RETAIL FOR CASH, 
DURING THE BALANCE OF THE SEASON, 
AT UNHEARD OF LOW PRICES. 





JOHN HECKER, No. 5 Rutgers Street. 


COZZENS'S HOTEL, WEST POINT. 
HIS WELL-KNOWN AND COMPLETE ESTABLISHMENT 18 OPEN POR THR 


reception of Visitors or Boarders. Il: is easil easible by the North Rive 
and the Hudson River Ratlroad. _ —_ —— 








RS. BODSTELN (Late Julia L. Northall) will continue to give 
instruction in Singing at her residence, No. 200 Bleecker Street, commencing fer the 
season on Monday, November 2nd. Application to be made at the house. 


USIC AT HALF PRICE at WATERS’S, No. 333 Broadway.— 
Pianos and Melodeons at lower prices than ever before offered in this market. Pianos 
and Bc -ot to Rent, and rent allowed on pure hase. 








OVERNESS WANTE ED.—Wai nted 1 na Young 


Sehool, in this City, a resident English or Scotch &, Young Laat can 4 the the aging ne D 
branches thoroughly. One who undersiands Freach will be preferred. Apply 


ply 
Union Square, ‘New York. 





post, OFFICE NOTICE.—The Mails for EUROPE, via Liverpool, p 8. Steamer 
a will close at this Office on BATURD. a Ay vy, e ee of pete at 10% 


o’cloc LER, Postmaster. 
OFFICE NOTICE.—The Mails for CAL IFORNIA, and South Pacific Coast 


per U. s. Steamer a LIGHT will close at this Omer « = Bi! SDAY, the och 
of November, at one o'clock, M. | A WLERS . Postmaster. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


A NEW EDITION OF 
BERANGER'S LYRICS, 
Two Hundred of his Songs, Done into English Verse, 
BY Wiliam YOUNG. 
D. APPLETON & CO., 346 and 348 Broadway. 








NOW READY FOR SUBSCRIBERS. 
HERBERT'S GREAT NATIONAL WORK. 


ON THE HORSE OF AMERICA. 
SOLD ONLY BY SUBSCRIPTION. 
FRAxk FORESTER’S HORSE AND BOSssu Avenir. IN 279 SUPERS IMPERIAL 
octavo — of 1, 0p | gat, illustrated with steel engraved Por 
ings stinguished artists, ST aclobretea He y~ ih 
ed on India paper im lished with Vignette Tithe-P: from original « ns, ¥. 
0. ©, Darter, inciuding numerous Fine Wood En, Tinge bousd in the follow ng sty 
In Cloth, $10 ; in Library Sheep, $13; in Half Calf or Turkey,, $14: in fall Turkey or Oaif 


“xt Subsor 
ubscribers in remitting direct to the publishers the ee Yom seen price, will receive 
coriy of the work, prompuy deliv: ree ef additi hose 
in in the ew: land States can only be supplied thro: p = ents orPuiti LLLIPS, SAMPSO. 
& Co. of Boston, and in the State of Pennsylvania by " MpPRNCOTT & Co, of Philadel- 
phia, the Publishers’ General Agents. 
STRINGER & TOWNSEND, Publishers, 
No. 222 way, New York. 


Be WANTED—Competent and responsible AGENTS, who can thoroughly canvass for 
subscribers. 


NOW READY.—THE ATLANTIC MONTHLY, 
FOR NOVEMBER. 





Contents, 
DOUGLAS JERROLD : PERSONAL REMINISCENCES. 
FLORENTINE MOSAICS. 


A. 
SALLY PARSONS’ DUTY. 
THE M re tae EXHIBITION, 





THE ROMMANY G 
THE CHARTIST’S COMPLAINT. 
DAYs. 


BRAHMA. 
aL. AUTOCRAT OF THE BREAKFAST TABLE: EVERY MAN HIS OWN BOS- 
ILLUSIONS, 
THE GIFT OF TRITEMIUS. 
THE MOURNING VEL 
peepean A MODERN REFORMER. 
RITISH INDIA. 

AKIN BY MARRIAGE. 
Me ‘ORIGIN. OF DIDACTIC POETRY. 
THE FINANCIAL FLURRY. 
BSONNRT. 
THE ROUND TABLE. 
LITERARY NOTICES, 
MUSIC, 
Price, Twenty ave Cents a number or Three Pollars a-year. Subscribers remitting Three 
Dollars in advance to the publishers will receive the work for one year, rost ramp, in any 


part of the United States within 3000 miles. 
PHILLIPS, sAMreod & CO., Publisher, 
3 Winter Street, 





THE FOLLOWING 
POETICAL WORKS BY DR. CHARLES MACKAY, 
RECENTLY PUBLISHED BY 
GEORGE eo & CO. ~* 
UNDER GREEN LEAVES. coo ee on 
L 12m) Foe, oo 75 cents. 

VOICES paox TUE MOUNTAINS. * tame. Cloth. ae 

VOICES F Cloth. 3 cei 

LEGENDS OF bid ISLES AND HIGHLAND GATHERINGS. lime. Cloth. 2% cents 

SONGS pos MUSI 12mo. Sewed. Dag 3 

B ADS AND L Yee AL POEMS. Sewed. 25 cen 

THE SALAMANDINE OR LOVE xD TMMORTALITY. amo. Sewed. 25 cents. 

OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 

Tt is a pleasure to read the pure pny English of the * Lum of Gone " anda att pester 
pleasure to mark wholesome. and nat stream of thought and Feriag and ccling 
which maine the book a only only dotightfal bat safe as a household book,—q ual 
by no means common in the of the da 

In the ree. of Mackay’s ‘studio the ~y has slumbered long, too aie 
for our =e tor beauty’s sake, too long for the necessities of MMerature 
Awak: it springs pte Bring action with its Spousiomed maaee i so the 

vi 


same fervid oo 
bile Gbarlos Mackay lives, 
é' 





ties, wunhappily 


inst, 
surel Ley it ae simply and directly to the heart. 
i tary chance—nay. & cert nity, poetry cannot be wholly de; 
in, or Worse that, into the most an, ot argon. 
ll the above for sale by GEORGE ROUTLEDGE & CO., 
ft BALDWIN, Agent. No. 18 Beekman Street, New York. 





GET THE BEST. 
STANDARD SCHOOL BOOKS, by D. Appleton & Co., 
346 AND 348 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 
EBSTER’S ELEMENTARY SPELLING BOOK, of A ay over 1,000,000 one are 
sold annually. The whole number that has been sold é* greater than that of entire 
population of the United States. 
Cornells's Series of School Geographies. 

Lan omg GEOGRAPHY. Small ato. Spp. 12 maps. Beautifully Mustrated. 
rice ceruts. 
1L—INTERMEDIATE SpOeR aru. Large o P sgures Edition, with new and addi- 
onal Maps, and numerous Illustrations. Price 67 ce 
IIL —HiGH SCHOOL G GEOGRAPHY AND” {tLas, Geography, large imo, 405 pp. 
Richly Illustrated. Price 75 cents. Atlas, very large 4to. 38 pages of maps. Price $1 00. 
Coanse.’s Grocrarwes Scrrass al. Orners,—In lamprey god arrangement. In the 
gradual progresston of their st In presenting one thi atime In fhe a mira em of 


ta 


é 
Hi 
525 
a 
A 
Ae 
Fee 
3 
3 
} 
: } 


facta. In the approprias and instructive character of their il! In 
between maps and text. The introduction late the of such places only as are men’ 
in the book. 
QUACKENBO®’ ILLUSTRATED = HISTORY OF THE UNITED STATES, 
irom the Discoveries to the resent time : embracing a Full y < the Aberi- 
fies, Segre Notices of Di 4 Men, and N Heaps, | Plans of Aialle 
Pictorial Lilastrations. ste aed 12mo. $1. (Just Pub) 
(D. A $+ Co. have in oe and ae ow gtk, ty eer fy —~ trees PHILO 
cademies umerous iilust 





SOPHY for 


PERKINS’ PRIMARY AaEFEEEDS. Saat | INTEL. LECTUAL 
ARITHMETIC. LL Baym WRITTEN vaivia Ric It contains mental ¢ 
ote enough te overburden the reviews the examples 

one. 





| te ty SACHIN ICE -—Cleahs! Cloaks! Cloaks!! Geo. Brodie, 


(Old No. 51.) 
In order to run stock of new WINTER CLOAKS, has reduced them Fifty Per Cent. 





THE FOLLOWING ABTICEAS ARE SOLD AT GREATLY REDUCED PRICES, AT 


ROGERS’ BAZAAR, 499 BROADWAY. 
JET nt Gold Bracelets, Brooches, Card Cases, Shell Comba, Pear! and Ivory Fans for 


eames Cases, Travelling Bags, Cutlery, Brushes, Portmonnaies, Canes, Games for 
on 7m Doile, Games, Rocking Horses for Children, Imported and Sold at 
— eee ROGERS BAZAAR, 499 Bkoabway, near St. Nicholas Hotel. 


BRADY'S GALLERIES, 359 & 205 BROADWAY. 





LIFE. SIZES, IN Se: 





PERKINS’ ELEMENTARY Sonpe rng <. % 350 cents. In this work no 
unelucidated. The subject of of cain Interest, and of Par- 


PT by ject of Proportion is pre- 
mail (post-paid) to any teacher 


. remitting one balf its price. A —— ”Baseripae Catalogue of text- 
books published by D. A. & Co., will be furnished upon application by letter or echerwise. 





A raientog, Br Lovet Denn 2 our. Improvement tn Artificia) Teeth, 
Levett, Dentist, 12 Waverly Place, near Broadway, invites the public to ex- 
amine eee ae) — , prowess | we os when connected w: ih bie poea- 
— Eaablished nw eve 
Miohed S885 The bile abould be soutious of base i orb ond infri. 
gers ofthe ah - a, 


PORT AR SGC Tic t ier Were Seeettee ots nee Re 








GEOKGE — HENRY DUGUB. 





BERD GOED. 6. nsec secvccccccece Sto 10 OO 











M. B. BRADY. 





D. WALWORTH, A 7 and © llor at ley, 


TCHEZ, M188 





ee ee eee oe ee eee 


— ee ore re ce + 


<n 5 ene. re ee eee 


528 ee 
FONANCIAL. 


Ist, 1857. 


New Youn, June 
DUNCAN SHERMAN & rik 'B BUIBDING. a sot mor 


We bog \e announce that we have formed a Co-Partnership, under the Name sad Firm of | FY 
A. N. LEWI18 & THEODORK STOUT, 
Por the transacting of 


The Albion, 


October 31 





THOMAS McMULLEN, 
Ww t, 44 Beaver Street, New York. 
4 A FOR BALB A Lanes AND ae tenner nn STOCK OF Lat. & OLD 
ao in bur Sherry_~Madeire 
wein — Sauterne — Chablis — 
“Holland G Gin—Seoteh Malt— 


and Whiskies. 
B@ AGENT FOR BAS#’S BAST INDIA PALE ALE. 08 





GENERAL BANKING BUSINESS. 


Fit nad 1; Sie By PORKION AND DowpEtiC hg a MERCANTILE PA- 
aan ‘oc 0 
oe ws teen of “al Hy AN SHEBMAN &CO., from the commencement of 


sens vent the present Wen 70 WHOM WE TAKS PLEASURE IN REFERRING, afords us | FINE OLD BRANDIBS AND R 


o the business w: 
renal advan eesen ® for o- i be von vo nm TS = Poa end Sale of STOCKS end 
poxps aad FOREIGN axe HA 

Celleetions made on all parts of the country upon the mos favourable terms. 
Jvteaast slows on ))erosits. 





A. N. LEWIS. 
THEODORB STOUT. 
le addition to the above reference, we present, by permission, the following : 

J. 7. Sourram, Esq., President of the Bank of the Republic. 

Merchants’ Kachange 

wan ty ge Ra New York. 

ee — Kaq., ean 

Omas. os Philadelphia. 


N. BLOODGOOD, 
NO. 4 PINE STREET, NEW YORK, 
ered eemmnntenerteantag 


RY, MADEIRA AND PORT WINES, 
— CHAMPAGNE, CLARET AND HOCK. 





HILGER & CO, N. 
NO. 19 PLATT STREET, NEW YORK. 
SOLE AGENTS IN THE UNITED STATES FOR 


| CRUBE & FILS PRERES BORDEAUX; and MESSRS. LADE & SONS, 
ae oe —— N-THE-RHINE. 


ull assortment of their 
BORDEAUX. ABD Ly oe WINES 


wa” §.B.—Orders for direst xh. sohbnaan promptly, and en liberal terms. 





~ JOHN iN MUNROB & co. 
AMERICAN BANKERS, 
NO. 6 RUB DB LA PAIX, PARIS, 
GP irra oF or CREDIT, von ua MERCANTILE PURPOSES. ALSO, CIRCULAR 
BRS OF ORBDIT ia} io prin ns emeane. 
BRLGIUM, 
aT peerasn, ea 


Aso on 
CONST ANTINUPLK, ALEXANDRIA, 
bvaour, JRRUBALEM, fo., be. 


Office in Sow York, No, 8 Wall-street. 
BILLS ON PARIS, and STERLING BILLS at short, or 6 days’ sight, for sale in sums to 








COLLECTIONS IN THE BRITISH PROVINCES. 
M414 AND sot PAYABLE IN CANADA, WHERE LE BANK OF BRITISH 
B New America bas branches or agencies, and collected 


whea Exchange is provided for, 
try of tay sacs wai charge will be uniformly er cent. 
Drafts aad credits orenees. =n ul purchased and collected on land, Ireland, Beotland, 
the Uritish Provinces, ia N. 
AmeTRGHtA RD RPMs} No, 29 William Street, New York. 
WELLS, FARGO & ©O., 
N.Y. & CALIFORNIA EXPRESS & EXCHANGE CO, 
8% Broadway, N. Y., 
DFA AN EXPREAS TO CpLavoants papaos pa 4 THE SANDWICH 18 


LAN DM, by the Mail Steamers ath of 
Bxohaage on Califoruia, Oregon, and the Hand w| fab lelands for sate ei all times. 








& CALDWELL 
20 Old Slip, = a Water Street, New York. 


Iasae Cman.eston Bills on 

or aN or LIVERPOOL, 

» of Pound Sterling aad upwards, payable at any of the Banks in Kwo.anp, [as 
ty KA and Waims. 


ows? s.. Bases & COo., 
PINE 8T., 
RAW ON THK BANK }- roy pH MAKE Bag abby TO ENGLAND 
for country corvespongente ; issue Drafts and credits on Uhicago, and make collections in 
Vhe prineipal places of the Woat and North west. 
BROWN, BROTHERS & CO, 
NO. 50 WALL STREET, NEW YORK. 
lasae Credits for TRAVELLERS, available in any part of the world. 











HOLT’S OLD ENGLISH MOTTLED SOAP, 
MANUFACTURED AND FOR SALB AT 
No. 134 Jane Street, New-York, 
ALSO BY THE PRINOIPAL GROOKRS. 


TO SOUTHERNERS, 
KERS OF ComeREss eee Wy ATER We are reliabl 
the Splie In the Soother and fouth western 
art entre and think « J 


pane een & py Yer" 
in this manner on the public are Cry y artificial compounds, 
desiring the cen Wate, fraonly 





CHAMPAG 
The UNDERSIGNED, SOLE AGENT IN THE URITE 


and assistance, selected 
which will be found im off respects te ome, if not to sw 

the market. ite hag Soper experience and large of 
their deur furniah & W wales shel 


spare 
ica and Australia. and is believes ne be rly ais if not ew or to the best Import 
for pm tg in tn -F od 


INART, PERE & 2 Pit san san eee = 
of Messrs. RUINA sIMa, announce 
that he has made arrangements with the following houses, 


wait w. ORWIN ; CHESTER DRIGGS ; 
od Sw GHERY, PARK &TILFORD |B & A. LA MONTAGNE. 
tt.. with oiber favourite brands of Champagne, be nas, by their 


be known 
THE *ASBOCT ATES? VERZENAY, 


tne -— 
N. BLOODGOOD BIS BINInaRE s DE WITT; BURKHALTER & | 6¢ jane 5. Doane. 





State or New Yora. Secreranr's Orrice, Aceawy, Aug. 51, leg. 
RIFF OF 7HE QQURTY OF BMW ¥ YORK—Sir 
given. that at the General Blection ate Be See Se Ste Sate on Re 
first Monday of N next, the ing officers are to be elected, 


io » ewe Mate mag 


pantera 





the last ber. 
reme Court for the First odicial eis in the 
ber Sist, 1857, mgd node in place of Chas. A. 
ames 


y, 
Superior Court, at ie demiaenet foam b S. Bosworth and Ti 
of the Court Court of Commas Pleas, Ia the place of Daniel P. 
in the place ef Florence M’‘Carthy.—A of the First Distriet 
the place of James Green.—A Justice of the Second District to othe ti 
the place of Bartholomew 0'Connor.—A ae ee oe 





. . in 
various BRANDS, and of best qualities. city of Now York, Kn the place of Wa. h.—A Justice of the Fourth D 


B. Meec! 
lew York, in the place of Wm. A. Van Cott.—A Justice of the Fifth District in A ty ci 
Y., in the place of John Anderson, jun. xth of 


York, in place of Anson Willis. — 
ie ince of Thomas Pes 


= the place of James M. Flandreaa — 
of New York, in the place of Michael Coanelly.—. 
xth and Seventh Senate Districts, consisting of -. r= 4 
en nee for each of the pat Districts tn 
Goes. Third, Fourth, bg > ixth, Seventh, ‘riety 
ourteenth, Fifteenth, Sixteenth and Seven' 
Alms House, in the piace of of Anthony —— 
W. Bradford.—A Recorder, in of 
. Oakley Hall. ~And a Register, m pines 
terms 0 will cape on the hot yh wil 
Yours respectfully, . T. HE. LEY, Seoretary of 
Giaiaihe they = Yorx, 
The above is published pursuant to the notice of the Secre! 


tate, and 
ment of the Statute in suc! eta must ans proviies. | AMES ©. WILLET, 


riff of the city and county of New York. 
Be All the public newspapers in the count be publish the above once in each week unt) 


Low AA Been Hoe Le on hand = their bills for advertising the —. ox they ma) be Ladd 
that a trial wi he claims e wine, recom- ‘ore the upervisors, and passed for payment. See Rev statu chap 
mends the same Si cantese ant Steaks ©. MELETTA, 5&3 Beaver-sireet. 6, title 3, article 3d, part ist, page 146. _ — 





AMERICAN G 
THE MISSOURI WINE COMPANY 
OF ST. LOUIS, MO., 


CHAMPAGNE WINE. Wiiresteer, Visiting, and Business ness Cards——A.- Demarest, No. ive 


pa LA, Now aA te, Bagrarer. iosting. Visiting and Bustness, Oarés, 





ave APPOINTED MB THEIR sonny FOR THE SALE OF THEIR CHAMPAGNE. 
Thi is made from GRAPES of a surexion quatity, grown in Missourt, 


“Cable, 
Quar PARKLING CATAWBA,’ mand of be “OAB T,” in cases, 





REMOVAL. 
B. BUNKER, Successor to 
UNKER & 
WINE MERCHANTS AND @ROCERS, 
was REMOVED TO 
19 JOHN STRERT, NEAR BROADWAY, 
Next Door to Thorburn's Seed Btore. 





FINE GROCERIES. 
THOMAS HOPE & CO., 
NO. 182 CHAMBERS GTRERP, CORNER OF COL ad ~*} PLACB, 
YONKERS, 
the Katlroad 
AVE CONST ANTE. wé on. HAND, AND OFFER yon SALB EVERY DESCRIPTION 
udin, id Brandies, Rare ©) all the oe ee 
range of champaan, ‘oeleding ie MAX SUTAINE. ail teas t varietios of Claret 
an nes. 
The Finest Desertptions of all kinds of Fresh Teas. Fine Old Mocha and Java Coffee. 
Choicest Brands of 


All the different kinds of Pickles, Sauces, Cateups, asere, Sweet Oil, Sardines, 
A General Assortment of Provisions, including their Celebrated Bosusoron t fina, Weat- 


halia Hama, Beef Tongues, 
4 GOBHEN WUTTER te received fresh every mozuing trom the mest amass copverne D Dairies, All of 
which they deliver fren of bangs to a pants of above p and all the neigh 


J. J. DRUMMOND & CO., 
GR 
OORNER OF CANAL AND ee ae STREETS, NEW YORK, 
AVE constan’ © on band « Large and Well- Assorted Stock of Groceries, Wines, Teas, and 
Segare; abe prem et which yy found Tilton & Co. a &. Clark 4 Sona’ ( Ang eg od 
dine « Jonte ich and Poiladelphia Ales and Foner. Preserves aod Pickles y ‘en Svariaty. 


Gillows Sardines, Olives, and Anchovies. s Schuappa, and W. 8. ©. Club House Gin, 
{n wood or ae 








INVINCIBLE RANGE 
Invented and Patented tn 


Jordan L. 
URING THE SHORT PERIOD SINCE va8T WERE Lertees att THEY wave 
become so great a fa with 4 soees, user recommend to another, that 
sales have VY 1,500 ranges tne ng ihe mr that this 4.5. 
true mechanical | Wrinetple 
le THe 2. IRON WORK 
(Successor to the business of J. wou) i 08. M4 and 26 





w 
Congress Spring, Saratoga Aprings, and No. 1s Thanos .- Bareok, How York City. 


THE HAZARD POWDER COMPANY, 


MANU. > 
DEALER'S IN GUNPOWDER, 
Awe REDUCED THEIR PRICES, TO CORRESPOND WITH THAR REDUCED 
cont of Salipecre, conunue to otter well known brands of 
and Kentucky Rifle Powder, 
IN KEGS AND CANISTERS. 
wh poy my and SHIPPING 
p Goeetin te oe p aare use, ‘teone 
of thet DER, w 
will be found 
the principal dealers, and also 
No. 89 Wall, corner of Water Street. 
A. B. DOUGLASS, Seoretary. A. G. HAZARD, President. 


BEST HAIR DYE IN THE WORLD! 


improved) was proven to be so, by the judges at the late Mechanic's Fair, 
quneny Gham wan Di. Mapen, the omibent dvatin ond Bate camper) whe 
PRIZE MEDAL AND DIPLOMA. 











ITHOUT THE U 


or aptan PLATES OR 3 al DR. 8 B. SIGESMOND, 
He would inform re 


5 Seen, New 








his namerous 

Sere at 685 Broadway, 
wrates. Jewelry, Fancy 
and Watches 


LOUIS ANRICH, 685 Broadway, two doors above Amity Street. 


e Teeth, orueed artificial 
ore used by the Prof easion. There ls Bo othe? method 


WILLIAM COBB' 
PATtext oe teen AND, © SMILY COOKING RANGES, WITH WATER 


heating 
Ranges, Cast Iron Stew Hol: Ovens, Cohen 
Coffee and Tea Urns ; Copper, Iron Kitehen F 
way, New York. 
F's “Manwianturer of Portab.e 
2 Manafact ae Tks habia Portable Gas Works ; Patents granted Sept. 26th, 1854, and 
> 


1856. 
N. Aubin's Universal Generator, ‘ater Tank Gasometer, for Factories, Hctels, 
Churches, Country Houses, Colleges, b wy A Villages and Cities. 


Pens, 
Gila, Slates, and mon Boards, de a all ‘raion usually kep 
the trade. JOB PiNriNe” and = aAbHY executed at lo 
So ~ ben = wrates. Cards, Gurewiar? 


APRAOU.GRETING BALD? teze ranches Nour hair vee nig?” and gitay? 


Your head to be cool, comfortable, and free 


feo of dandrufl ! are your children to have 
Then ry BOGLE’8 HYPERION si ‘ TD, Pa weaver pats in ite 
oes 25 cts. SO cta., 75 cis., ane pee pews »gle’s Bal 


. Pris ™m syther.a 
RAMSAY CROOKS, No. 63 Bachange Place. stende «1 warivalled for er railing Fea aod Pimples, and beaw ying the complexion. Price 
60 outs. Inventor and proprietor, W. Bowe, , and sold ) where. 


ruggists every 
As dt! mu tyenne 1 nioners’ Hall Nes. Whe end. 176 Pearl 
i and 





ufaevurers, ott prices every 
Staple A, ; rian “hn Notes, 
Memorandum and zal Time Hooks P 


Se Mowe Asti bass Reseeen I Pen- 





ONTAINE’S CREAM OF WILD FLOWERS.— Priications 
ular article will reader the teeth as white as an Pare roughest 
ightfal rance that dispenses with the use 
—— and chi ~ = owe will find it superior 
, gendemen it 
wen Be » Ase iL. ing, gen’ unsurpassed. 
F. G. FONTAINE & CO., 905 and 589 Broadway, New York. 


DEL LCs BISCATINE.—The sate eh food for Infanw 
and lovalids. and for 
Eave Sake eS seat morons arcome 

LIFE INSURANCE. 

COMMERCI 
si RCIAL con Pany, 

ESTABLISHED 1820, 
Cra. (WITH ACCUMULATIONS) $5,500,000. NO EXTRA CHARGER FOR CROSS 
: ag 6 oe ee ee ae en on loan. Losses Prompuy paid. Onli 
Office—65 Wall Street, 











BRIT! 


. M. KNBVITT, Actuary. 


MANHATTAN FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY. 
OFFICE, NO. 68 WALL STREET. 





Cash Capital $250,000. 
QD” the 8 nates, t, the following gentlemen were ehosen Directors of the Company ter the 
Apt 
Wm. FP. 


Edwin D. Morgaa. 
Jobn Caswell. 
- 8. Saartz. 
And ae bi ort. of etd th - low! da: Wie P. 
at a meeting of U ¢ fol . Wier 
was unanimously re elected President for the rT me HE im, eq 
or Hamage | 4 sive, ace of Mevchantinn, 


ny continues to insure against 
‘ikoxew SMITH feeremey. 


urniture, Buildings, ieee in Fonte and their 
THE NEW YORK AND LIVERPOOL U. 5. M STEAMERS 
hearing whee ayy eget ine are: 


The ATLANTIC Og. oe ret 


been built by contract expresal Jong =o carvies, every 
batten taken ir ine yp On al 


fe for 
ae ad io frat cabin, fe. te 35. Be 
clusive use of extra sized state room, $325. Liverpoel to ew York, te aot hee 











NEEDLES, FISH HOOKS, AND FISHING TACKLE. 
HE Dadersignes reestved the FIRST PRESTR ter the above Ardde World's 
constantly on hand @ large and well assoried Stock of RODS, ARTIFICIAL 
pe gt TROUT FLIRS. 40. he. of every variety, which he is able to supply on the most libe- 
terms. 


Merchants dealing in the above Articles, will find it to their Interest to call and examine bis 


their purchases. 
Cee re aay Se oe THOMAS H BATE, $8 Maiden Lane, Kow York. 
N. B.—Patentee of the new SERPENTINE SPINNER, by Fisb- 
ermen to be the best Bad for Trolling ever invented. 


| «a Cc. CONROY, 65 Fulton New Yo ufacture 
- ‘and Importers of Fish Rods, hess, Cine Files, and soebery ariel the 
amateur or dealer. The Gol nine Silver, and the Orystal Palace awarded to 
Tas ee. y tor tho ven artislen abave al ¢ on liberal terms. Fykes, Seines, and all kinds of 
sul 

Neots and Newing, Cod Lines, and Hooks, of all kinds. 


AND UNUSUAL INDU ! 
PER CENT. DISCOUNT IN FIRST-CV.ASS ENGRAVINGS, WILL BE MADE UN 
til further notice, on all Casm Porcnases o Looxine-Giasszs, Prcrcas Frawes, Ex- 
enarings, AnY Mareaiais, Bc., whieh will be sold, dent of the ded at the Low- 
py ey a Drivilogs of electing sald deduction from a immense stock and 


each 
AMS, STEVENS, WILLIAMS & CO., 353 Broadway 

















'S PA’ CHAMPION ROOF SAFES. 
ITH WLS PATENT cite Work Fale, Lado LOCKS, THE SAME THAT WERE | as 
York, 1nsS and are the only Amarioan Safes Sawentel Metaives he London Wi rid | 


errata 6 oF Ree i ray yt ty yt and the sub- 
an instance of these Safes failing to ve their 


i A als enon Her- 
wee ow oat tae Street. 
ater 
coourtng of Phase, Jewelry wad other les, 


scribers chal’ 
contens thi 


An attached to each . No berths ean be secured antil 
The shipe of this line have improved bulkheads. weil pad 
PROPOSED DATES OF SAILING. 


New York. no mgateg A 
a 10 


freight or Passage, app!, 
EDWARD K. PY ag No; 86 Wall-street, New York. 
H RPHEN RENN ARD Son No. 27 Austin Friars, London. 
A Co., 
B. G. WAINWRIGHT & Co. ” Paris. 
The owners of these ships will not be accountable for silver, bull: 
precious stones 4 sP castale’ enlems batts of ndiar ane gual Gane and tha len Rate 


CROSKEY & CO.'S LINE OF STEAMERS 
BETWEEN N. YORK, SOUTHAMPTON, LONDON & BREMER. 


HE MAGNIFICENT BRITISH STEAMSHIPS “QUEEN OF THE 80) ” tons, 
Beat; “ INDIANA,” 2364 tons, Captain S 4h ARGO,” wae an topes 


mS 80. tons, Coy Britton, 
the Benda AN AMERICAN oman ¢ surrsine st opus. Lor. 
sos ang ais mone 





SOUTH 
DAY, for LONDON N, ouch jaaovraanrros land} 
is for Bagland and France. EME, souching at hocraaurre i bana 
Returning, they will leave BREMEN for NEW pa Fn on alternate SATURDA 
Smtunaans for panengere These st Sones the first and ba retaperir ae 
for passengers. They will take Ah dt of third class 
re. ‘a Bulgoon stashed te cadh dhip.—The rales ef freight to Landen ai bee wir 
‘OF PASSAGE —First 
RA BAS Second Cabin, Sieerage, 900. 
The No" will sal from NEW TORK oa WD AY, October 28, 
|} ~~~ feta wo ©. H. SAND, U1 South Wiliam Stress, 





5 oem CanrtBSs, BAT RATLROAD COMPANY IS NOW PREPARED TO SELL 
about 1,500,000 Acres of Choice Farming Lands in Tracts of #0 Acres and upwards, on 


vel 
many peiens of S500 08 ton— 
Z Stone of excellent auality also 





book of 
w York London,” 


ee hehe ier et rth eee eg 


of pheno aentions ih Trinepe ston atch ey are pred 





and Senuine article !! 
‘Ulaneous and 


THE LIVERPOOL & NEW YORE & PHILADELPHIA 
STEAMSHIP CO.'8 SPLENDID CLYDB-BUILT IRON SCREW STEAMSHIPS 
Quev on Resmmons, SeTvens, R. Leitch | Crrv or Maycuzsten, 2109 tons, Kennedy 
Orry or Wasaixeton, 280 aft ie | 1874 tons, 
5 --y -——— haheeeatdemeie — S.-Y 
rom 
.Wednesday..Oct. 7 | Kangaroo, Thursday. Oetoder 
‘And each alternate Wednesday. And each alternate Thursday. = 
paces or Mtg | Race typed pene Hew You wat | ny 


ina, all ha’ the came privile in the L veding Sewards Feet. 
THIRD CLASS PASSENGE ted number of Third Class 


and found in as muca uch Feovidens os 1 Proc Philadelphia ead MoS ort. @i0" 
th gen ete pata cts 8 re nine 
rates. —These 5 with 





JOHN G. DALB, No. 15 Broad: New York Agent 
Liverpool Agent. vines 





TAPSCOTT’S LINE OF LIVERPOOL PACKETS. 


ANTareTic. 
ANDREW Foster. 














Devonsmag. Margaret Evays. AMERICAN 
DRAFTS ON rote IRELAND, a WALES, FRANCE AND G88 
MANY. Payabdie ia the principal Towns without discount or any other charges. 
TAPSOOTT & CO., &% South Street, <a, Now York. 
WM. TAPSCOTT & OO., St. George’s Buildings, Liverpest. 








te cuccegn 08 to call fi 
ap SND Druggisia, 190 Fulten Biree!, New York. 


= Tested in wang and 





W. YOUNG & CO, PROPRIETORS, 

















OFFICE, NO. 18 BEEKMAN 8T. 





